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| problem... 








luti 
Unsightly cracks often mar the gleaming beauty 
of even fine lacquer furniture finishes after con- 
; tinued exposure to sunlight or low temperatures. 
| To make furniture lacquers more durable, Hercules 
developed Cellolyn 102, a new resin designed 
specifically for use in these finishes. Lacquers con- 


taining this new ingredient now provide more 
lasting beauty for furniture in all price ranges. 


result... 
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| = MAKE FURNITURE LACQUER MORE DURABLE... another 
vt development utilizing Hercules chemical materials as described 
= : in the free book, ‘‘A Trip Through Hercules Land.” 
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Lic called him “‘the wizard of Menlo Park” 


—this American genius whose inventions have bene- 


fited all mankind. 


From his crowded workbenc?: came the electric 
light, the phonograph, the motion picture camera and 
projector. 

Always, his mind goaded him on to new inven- 
tions, new discoveries. Often, he left to others the 


translation of some of his basic ideas into practical 
and workable form. 


To Marconi, Edison made available his discov- 
eries that led to the development of radio. 


To Alexander Graham Bell, Edison licensed his 
carbon transmitter, which made the telephone and 
the radio microphone commercially practicable. 


And to a struggling young Chicago inventor, 
A.B. Dick, Edison licensed his early work in the field 
of stencil duplication...the electric pen,experiments 
in “autographic” duplicating ink. So interested, in 
fact, did Edison become in young Mr. Dick’s con- 
cepts of duplication of materials typewritten or 
drawn that he assisted with his own hands in the 
development of the duplicating process. 


The modern Mimeograph brand duplicator and 


mtenmt 








al 


the stencil sheets, inks, and supplies that go with it 
are many steps forward from the humble begin- 
nings of seventy-odd years ago. But as the clear, 
crisp copies—in black-and-white or in color—roll 
out of the Mimeograph brand duplicator in your 
office, school or church, this Edison Centennial 
Year, remember, it was American genius, working 
in the American way, that created this low-cost 
means of rapid written communication. A. B. Dick 
Company, Chicago; The Mimeograph Company, 
Ltd., Toronto. 


COPYRIGHT 1947, A. B. DICK COMPANY 



































The Mimeograph brand duplicator is 
made by A. B. Dick Company, Chicago 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Com- 
pany, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 
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YOUR 
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“BLIND SPOT" 











Business activity is running at flood- 
tide! Authorities say the greatest era 
of expansion ever known is just 
ahead. Right now—today—there 
are more top-flight positions than 
there are men capable of filling them. 


And here’s the reason why: Re- 
sponsible, high-salaried jobs demand 
men who are familiar with the whole 
structure of business— Accounting, 
Finance, Production and Market- 
ing. Men with “blind spots’ —those 
whose knowledge is limited to one 
or two departments—are severely 
handicapped. 


Since 1909, the Alexander 
Hamilton Institute has enabled 
more than 430,000 men to over- 
come their deficiencies in essential 
business knowledge. 


The Institute’s program of execu- 
tive training is described in the fast- 
reading pages of “Forging Ahead in 
Business.” You may have a copy of 
this stimulating 64-page booklet, 
free and without obligation, 7 
by returning the coupon below. But 
shinns do not send for the booklet 
unless you are genuinely interested 
in self-improvement. lts appeal is 
limited to men who are looking 
ahead and who seriously intend to 
move ahead. For men of that type, 
“Forging Ahead in Business” has an 
inspiring and informative message. 


ALEXANDER 
HAMILTON 
INSTITUTE 











Alexander Hamilton Institute 
Dept. 503, 71 W. 23rd Street, New York N.Y. 





In Canada: 54 Wellington Street, West, T: , Ont. 


Please mail me, without cost, a copy of the ge book 
—“FORGING AHEAD IN BUSINESS. 
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petrated on my kind, or give him the 
chocolate? 

I did what most any American soldier 
would do. I gave him the candy. The 
crime was not and is not his. It is ours for 
having permitted his rulers to do what they 
did. 

SAMUEL CENTER 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Niemoeller’s Story 

It was good to have your report of the 
meeting of the Federal Council of Churches, 
in the current issue of Newsweek (Dec. 16, 
1946). There was a conspiracy of silence 
with regard to the meeting in a great sec- 
tion of the secular press... 

But more important was your story on 
Niemoeller, and the opportunity you gave 
him to explain the origin of that pro-Nazi 
sentiment that had been wrongly ascribed 
to him by the same newspapers that ignored 
his visit to our churches, and a sentiment 
that had been given wide publicity by Mrs. 
Roosevelt in her . . . column. 

Those who care about the news and the 
truth, whether or not they find Pastor Nie- 
moeller’s explanation satisfactory, will at 
least be. obliged to Newsweek for letting 
him make it and for publishing it. 


Marvin D. BROWN 


Garden City, Kans. 
Make Your Wet Mink Do 

One of the pictures in the Dec. 16 issue 
of Newsweek (Transition) intrigued me. I 
have a gray kidskin fur coat, and while 
it isn’t mink, I’m 
more than a little 
fond of it. I baby it 
and pamper it; I 
shield it from even 
the tiniest raindrop. 
I keep it warm in 
the winter and in 
freezing storage in 
the summer. 

Therefore, I wish 
NEWSWEEK could tell 
me what happened 
to the $5,000 mink 
coat that model Lynn 
Williams accidental- 
ly dunked into a 
full swimming pool? 
Did it melt like 
Sugar and spice and 
other things nice, or has it lived to see an- 
other cocktail? I’m just curious. 


Mrs. E. R. LEw1s 


International 


Soggy skins 


Yonkers, N. Y. 


According to reputable furriers an unin- 
tentionally amphibious mink coat may be 
hung in a cool, well-ventilated place to dry. 
When thoroughly dry, a brushing will make 
it fit to be seen in the company of even the 
most honored champagne cocktail. 
First-born Bazooka 

I noticed with interest your article on Dr. 
Hickman and rocket research (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 16, 1946). You may be interested in 
knowing that the first bazooka, mentioned in 
the article, is now in the United States Mili- 
tary Academy Museum at West Point. At 
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YOU read your mail 

before you sign it — because it’s im- 
portant to send perfect letters. Pro- 
tect your written thoughts with the 
best paper. You can “read’*the high 
quality in Fox River letterhead paper 
as quickly as you scan the briefest 
letter. Just “‘light-up” the letterhead 
to see our watermark as explained 
below . .. the higher the cotton fibre 
content the better the paper (only 
1/5¢ per letter more for 100% than 
25% —an infinitesimal sum in cor- 
respondence costs) . Ask your printer. 
Fox RIvER PAPER CORPORATION, 
416-AS. Appleton St., Appleton, Wis. 






Look through 


the paper... 
see all three! 








1 COTTON FIBRE \ 





2 25-50-75 or 100% 
COTTON FIBRE CONTENT 








3 MADE “by FOX RIVER” 
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the successful conclusion of the tests of this 
bazooka at Aberdeen, it was autographed 
by means of an electric steel needle by both 
Colonel Skinner and Dr. Hickman, as well 
as Major Uhl who actually test-fired the 
pieces. I am enclosing a photograph. 





Lioyp.J. KirTLAND 
Curator of Museum 


United States Military Academy 
West Point, N. Y. 





U. 8, Army Signal Corps 


Bazooka: On the dotted line 


@ In all the public discussion of the bazooka 
gun, I have never seen credit given to the 
man who had very much to do with the 
development of this weapon. I was stationed 
at Indian Head, Maryland, in 1942, and I’m 
sure that both Dr. Hickman and Colonel 
Skinner will be only too willing to share 
their glory in its success with young Lt. 
(later Maj.) Ed Uhl, AUS, who worked long 
and hard on fabricating the first pilot model 
and who was, I believe, the first man to fire 
> a bazooka from his shoulder. 
Lt, Comor. C. R. Masterson, U.S.N.R. 

Florham Park, N. J. 
An Arkansan on Truman 

Yes, President Truman is now doing a 
swell job, and your fairness to him is appre- 
ciated by us Arkansans who feel that if 
anyone resigns it should be our own Sena- 
tor Fulbright (who suggested, after the 
Republicans gained control of Congress in 
the November elections, that the President 
step down in favor of a Republican— 
NEwswEEK, Nov. 18, 1946). 


4 James E. Bacon 
Little Rock, Ark. 


Spotlight on Germany 

In your Dec. 2 issue is a classic piece of 
reporting by James P. O’Donnell. His article 
on the British zone in Germany is one of the 


most soul-stirring pieces of journalism I \ | 
aos have ever read. I have saved it and will | 
i use it in a sermon. While we hear much in | 
vague language about conditions in Ger- 

DIV N 


many we do not get close enough to it to 
really take hold. This piece of reporting 
lislns ‘eb cd With vivill coloes the deventa- LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION 
tion that man brings upon himself. Thank YOUNGSTOWN H 10 
you for its message of destitution! May we 
learn from such bitter lessons! 


R. A. W. BRUEHL 
; ' Minister 

First Methodist Church 

Evergreen Park, Ill. 


SERVICE FROM RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 


MORE 















This illustrates one of the outstanding 

economies of the Trailer Method. In 

hundreds of cases, one power unit can 

handle two or more Trailers. Only the 

Trailers need to be left for loading or 

unloading. The power unit keeps work- 
ing and earning. 


DN 
‘4441/0 


@ HAUL BIG LOADS 
In most cases Trailers are 
used chiefly because they enable 


small trucks to haul big loads at lower cost. 


@ KEEP POWER UNITS WORKING 
However, in many businesses, the big point 
is that Trailers can be parked at terminals 
for loading and unloading without tying up 
power units and drivers. 


@ SERVE AS “FEEDERS” 

In addition, Trailers serve as mobile ware- 
houses. These load-carrying “detachable 
bodies” are left standing at destinations and 
serve as “feeders” to city delivery units. 


* * * 


World's Largest Suilders of Truck-Trailers 


FRUEHAUF TRAILER CO. @ DETROIT 32 


9 Factories —62 Factory Service Branches 


FRUEHAUF TRAILERS 





Fruehauf Trailers deliver a spe- 
cialized service unparalleled by 
any other method! You need only 
check these advantages and com- 
pare them with your present set-up 
to know whether the Trailer idea 
will effect worthwhile savings for 


your business, 


LOCAL DELIVERY TRUCKS 





SERVING AS “‘RUBBER-TIRED’” WAREHOUSES 


Often deliveries are made locally or to distant points where 
the Trailers are uncoupled and “spotted” to serve as ware- 
houses. When unloaded, a full unit is pulled in and the 
empty returned. Double handling of stock is eliminated. 


xe « 


If you'd like to hear of actual cases 
where Trailers are serving better and pro- 
viding bigger savings over other hauling 
methods, just call in your Fruehauf man 
for the facts. 
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FRIENDS AFAR: With its International 
Editions booming along, NEwswEEx gets 
a steady stream of letters from all parts 
of the globe. Often, the writers are young 
people in search of individuals to corre- 
spond with in the U.S.A. They ask us 
to act as intermediary. Luckily, there is 
an organization to take care of such feel- 
ings of planet neighborliness. It is the 
Student Letter Exchange of Waseca, 
Minn., to which we have long referred 
our would-be correspondents. 

The exchange grew from an idea of 
R. C. Mishek, a 38-year-old former Wase- 
ca High School teacher who feels that 


this is a “wonderful way to spread inter- 
national good will that won't be for- 
gotten.” Mishek, who now devotes full 
time to the project, 
has lined up some 
100,000 eager let- 
ter-writers through- 
out the world. He 
divides them into 
age groups (rang- 
ing from 8 to 24) 
and puts out an 
order blank with spaces where the writer 
can check the locale of future friends. So 





much foreign mail has peured into the . 
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town of Waseca that, at one time before 
America’s entry into the war, the FBI 
grew suspicious and made an investiga- 
tion. The agents turned up a veritable 
hotbed of friendliness. 

In a letter to us last week, Mishek said 
that as far as the number of names se- 
cured through NEwswEEx is concerned, 
“jt is hard to estimate but I would think 
several hundred.” That’s a small but en- 
couraging dent in international barriers. 
And if “Student Letter Exchange, Wase- 
ca, Minn.” is bothersome, just write to 
“Pen Pal, U.S.A.” It'll get there. 


LENDING LINDLEY: The proceedings 
and curriculum of the National War Col- 
lege in Washington are highly confiden- 
tial, but we find it’s OK to report that 
Washington Bureau Chief Ernest K. 
Lindley delivered a lecture on “The In- 
fluence of Domestic Policies on Foreign 
Policies” at a morning session the other 
day. Lindley regards that as a topic* of 
utmost importance—so much so that he 
has devoted almost a third of his columns 
since V-J Day to various aspects of the 
question. In any case, as a general re- 
marked to us, one has to know his business 
to address the veteran officers at the 
War College. 


PACIFIC SERVICE: Passengers boarding 
Pan American Clippers in San Francisco 
and Los Angeles for Honolulu these days 
find copies of NEwsweex in their. seats. 
This service wouldn’t be unusual if it 
weren't for the fact that these current’ 
copies were printed in Honolulu and 
rushed to the main- 
land to be placed 
on westbound 
planes. Visitors to 
the islands soon re- 
alize that News- 
WEEK-Hawaii is 
printed simultane- 
ously with the do- 
mestic edition, and thus is obtainable in 
Honolulu just as quickly as in New York, 
Boston, or Sauk Center. Hawaiians re- 
turning to their homes by air say that the 
presence of NeEwsweEeExk-Hawaii aboard 
the Pan Am Clippers provides a pleasant 
“home-town” touch. 

THE COVER: With the new year and a 
GOP-dominated Congress for the first 
time in fourteen years, it is certain that 
things are going to be different beneath 
the great cast-iron dome of the U.S. 
Capitol. In this new Keystone picture, 
the floodlit Capitol is shown from the 
front, less familiar to many than the rear 
side, which faces the White House and 
the heart of Washington. For the out- 
look on the next Congressional session, 
with particular emphasis on labor leg- 
islation, see page 16. 














International Industrial Tractors and Power Units Farmall System... Farm Equipment to produce —— International Motor Trucks of every type and 
more from the land and to reduce labor. size to haul more for less money on every job. 


to increase production and decrease cost. 


Product of 





THIS SYMBOL MEANS 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 


IT MEANS MORE from the good earth. It 
means farm tractors, farm machines and im- 
proved methods that help conserve the vital 
soil and produce bigger and better crops 
with less labor. 

It means motor trucks to transport raw 
and finished commodities ... industrial trac- 
tors to help build airports, power dams, 
highways, homes, factories and commercial 
buildings. 

It means engines to turn shafts and wheels 
... refrigeration to protect and conserve 
food. 

Above all, the IH symbol means this: An 
organization that builds long life, efficiency, 
economy, and freedom from toil into its prod- 
ucts, that each may contribute to better liv- 
ing for us all. 


SSN we 8 


International Harvester Products include: Farm 
Tractors and Farm Machines ... Motor Trucks... 
Crawler Tractors, Wheel Tractors and Power Units 
... Refrigeration. 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
180 North Michigan Avenue Chicago 1, Illinois 





Tune in James Melton on “‘Harvest of Stars” every 
Sunday! NBC Network. See your newspaper for 
time and station. 











INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
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What’s Behind Today’s to surprise his colleagues with his bris- Rep. J. Parnell Thomas, New Jersey Re- 


News and What’s to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow's 





Capital Straws 


Washington New Dealers, who up te 
a couple of months ago looked on Henry 
Wallace as their big hope for a 1948 
comeback, are now deserting him in 
numbers. Gov. Ellis Arnall of Georgia 
seems likely to be Wallace’s successor 
in their favor . . . Senator McKellar 
intends to carry on his feud with former 
TVA Chairman David E. Lilienthal and 
to extend it to his successor, Gordon 
Clapp. He will oppose confirmation of 
Lilienthal to the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission chairmanship and Clapp to the 
top TVA post . . . Watch for a move by 
House Republican malcontents to riddle 
Congressional streamlining reforms, de- 
spite GOP leadership commitments. First 
test will be a drive to stop merger of 
armed forces committees. 


Atomic Legislation 

Look for considerable rewriting of 
atomic-energy control legislation passed 
by the last Congress. It was a hurried 
job and bugs are showing up. Senators 
and representatives from Western mining 
states will lead off with demands for re- 
writing the mineral rights provisions. 
And the new commission, appointed by 
President Truman, is expected to make a 
number of recommendations. 


School Lunch Funds 


If a Congressional investigation of the 
national school-lunch program were 
launched tomorrow, a number of faces 
would be very red in the Department of 
Agriculture. Because local school officials 
have been slow in reporting on expendi- 
tures of Federal funds already received, 
the lunch program directors have scant 
idea how the $34,000,000 already ad- 
vanced has been spent. The remaining 
$41,000,000 may be held up unless re- 
ports are obtained this month. 


Trivia 

The Presidential boom for General 
Eisenhower has pushed the genial chief 
of staff mto a hard-to-crack, no-comment 
shell. He no longer’welcomes writers and 
photographers seeking new material and 
pictures for articles about him and he’s 


refusing invitations to speak on the radio 
... Sen. Alben W. Barkley had intended 


tling new white mustache at the opening 
of Congress. However, vigilant reporters 
caught him in his office beforehand and 
forced an advance on his planned dedi- 
catory announcement: “The people asked 
for a change. Well, here’s mine”... A 
sign of how the Washington news center 
is shifting from the executive department 
to Capitol Hill is the expansion of news- 
paper staffs in the House and Senate. 
Major Congressional stories now are be- 
ing covered by 50 to 100 reporters, 
twice as many as a year ago. 


National Notes 

Robert Stripling probably will get his 
old job as chief investigator for the House 
un-American activities committee, when 


t -~ 
French Communist Strength 


Washington diplomats are puz- 
zled over the moderation shown by 
French Communists in spite of their 
recent election victory. It is fully 
appreciated in high quarters that 
the Communist leader Maurice 
Thorez can overthrow the govern- 
ment at almost any time he chooses, 
yet he has shown no eagerness for 
an immediate move. 

The answer, admittedly a specu- 
lative one, is said to lie in Thorez’s 
visit last month to Moscow. It’s be- 
lieved that Kremlin officials warned 
him against any precipitate action 
for the time being. The Russians, 
it is said, are not ready to lower the 
Iron Curtain on the Atlantic shore 
as long as Belgium, Holland, the 
two German zones, and Italy re- 
main to separate France from the 
Soviet. Soviet policy makers also 
are reported to have told Thorez 
that they would be in no position to 
provide the economic aid which 
France now is getting from the 
U.S. and which presumably would 
stop once a Communist government 
had been installed. 

While diplomats discount the 
possibility of an early Communist 
coup d’état a recent highly confi- 
dential report describes the organi- 
zation of the Communist under- 
ground as perfect. Arms caches and 
eight brigades of trained partisans 
are said to be strategically dis- 
tributed throughout France. In ad- 
dition, the army has been infiltrated 
by some 2,000 Communist officers. 














publican, takes over as chairman. Don’t 
expect any tightening in the scope of 
the committee’s investigations, however. 
Thomas is expected to put on a show 
rivaling those in the committee’s heyday 
under Martin Dies . . . Look for Sen. 
Joseph H. Ball, who first caught publie 
attention with his stand for strong inter- 
nationalism and now is chief Republican 
spokesman on labor, to turn next to health 
and welfare legislation . . . Under Secre- 
tary of State Clayton is likely to be .p- 
pointed U.S. delegate to the United Na- 
tions Economic and Social Council ia 
place of former Ambassador John Wit 
nant, who has resigned. 





Trends Abroad 


Only four Allied governments have 
even replied to the U.S. proposal of sev- 
en weeks ago that it begin dividing up 
Japanese assets in the form of reparations. 
All four replies are noncommittal to the 
point of disapproval. Although some of 
the Allies need reparations, they all dis- 
like the principle of the U.S.’s settling 
such a fundamental question on its own 
. .. Despite President Perén’s guarantees 
of “complete freedom of action” for for- 
eign correspondents, there are indications 
that the Argentine Government is check- 
ing their outgoing mail. A talkative police 
official recently quoted to a British corre- 
spondent from a letter he had written to 
his home office. 


Spanish Political Maneuver 


Don’t be misled by reports from Spain 
of the formation of new political parties. 
As Dictator Franco in 1939 merged all 
parties supporting him into the Falange 
he now is moving to form different 
parties: one, conservative, under the 
leadership of Cortes President Bilbao; 
another, Christian-Democratic, headed 
by Foreign Minister Artajo, and a third, 
“worker party,” led by Labor Minister 
Girén. These parties would not include 
opposition elements from either the right 
or the left; instead their emergence is 
intended only to give an appearance of 
democracy to Franco’s Falangist regime. 


Loan for Italy 


It’s almost a sure bet that the long- 

nding $100,000,000 loan to Italy will 
os approved during Italian Premier De 
Gasperi’s forthcoming visit to Washing- 
ton. State Department officials admit 
such an announcement would come close 
to the desired American aim of giving a 
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“political boost” to the De Gasperi gov- 
ernment, now wobbling under increased 
pressure from right- and left-wing ex- 
tremist politicians for more food and 
employment. 


Karl Marx’s Ashes 


A minor but sharp difference of opin- 
ion between the British and Soviet gov- 
ernments concerns Karl Marx’s ashes, 
currently reposing in a Londoncemetery. 
When the Russians recently asked per- 
mission to remove the ashes to Moscow 
on the theory that his true heirs are the 
Soviet proletariat, Marx’s descendants 
consented. But British Laborites indig- 
nantly disagreed, since they, too, consider 
themselves heirs of Marx. Rather than 
stir up trouble and publicity, the Russians 
have not pressed the point, but intend to 
try again when present British-Russian 
tension eases. 


Foreign Notes 


The U.S. Embassy in Paris is con- 
vinced that its telephone wires are 
tapped. An American newspaperman 
who recently called the embassy with 
some inside information about the French 
Communist party was cut short by an 
official with: “Please don’t talk over the 
telephone. We are being listened to”. . . 
Despite reports to the contrary, Wash- 
ington will consider the possibility of 
allowing German reparations to be paid 
out-of current production if the U.S. can 
get what it wants in certain other re- 
spects in the German settlement . . . 
The Belgian Government will shortly 
present the Gold Medal of the Crown of 
Belgium to Mrs. Arthur H. Vandenberg 
. . . High British officials believe that 
development of the Borneo oil fields— 
Sarawak, North Borneo, and Brunei— 
which hitherto have been of relatively 
minor importance, may make them “the 
most important of the empire.” 





Oil Tariff Drive 


Redepondens oilmen will ask tariff 
protection at this session of Congress 
against the gush of Middle Eastern oil 
tapped by their big rivals in recent deals 
(see page 52). Although the big opera- 
tors insist the output will go only to their 
overseas markets, the independents .an- 
ticipate a conservation argument for ad- 
mitting the low-cost crude to the U.S. 
Iranian wells, spaced 5 square miles 
apart, produce at a fraction of the cost 
of Texas fields, where clumped derricks 
of competing operators yield propor- 
tionately less oi] for each dollar invested. 


Margarine Restrictions 

Generally overlooked by the daily 
press is the recent decision of a Penn- 
sylvania court declaring unconstitutional 
two of the state’s statutes against the free 
sale and distribution of margarine. It 
was contended that the necessary state 
license fees of $500 a year for the whole- 


saler and $100 for the retailer, on top of 
Federal fees of $200 annually for whole- 
salers of uncolored margarine and $6 for 
retailers, constituted restraint of trade, 
because only one-seventh of the state’s 
grocers could afford the licenses. Trade 
experts believe the decision may have 
far-reaching effects in the industry’s con- 


tinuing campaign for general removal of 
licensing restrictions. 


Aviation Notes 


A new supersonic plane called the 
XS-3, with a ceiling of 200,000 feet and 
theoretical speed well over 1,500 miles 
an hour, is being developed by Douglas 
Aircraft. Data gathered in the recent 
test of Bell Aircraft’s supersonic XS-1 is 
being used . . . In line with British policy 
to convert to jet-propelled airliners, de 
Havilland is building a four-engine trans- 
atlantic jet transport. The 24-passenger 
90,000-pound ship will have a cylindrical 
fuselage, vertical fin and rudder, and no 
horizontal tail structures . . . To increase 
its effectiveness the Aircraft Industries 
Association, spokesman for the plane 
manufacturers, will engage a paid presi- 
dent. A likely choice is Maj. Gen. Oliver 
Echols, commanding the Civil Affairs 
Division of the War Department. 


Business Footnotes 


The Army-Navy munitions board re- 
veals that of 3,200 wartime munitions 
plants the government will retain only 
about 60. Eleven of these are aircraft 
plants and the rest are shipbuilding or 
special equipment factories . . . Look 
for a long-delayed showdown by mid- 
January between New York Stock Ex- 
change houses favoring permissive in- 
corporation of member firms and those 
preferring retention of the traditional 
partnership setup, which involves un- 
limited personal liability and heavier 
taxes at high-income levels . . . The 
acute copper shortage probably won't 
ease before midyear. Domestic produc- 
tion is falling far short of needs, and bids 
for foreign supplies are restricted by 
keen competition and a 4-cent import 
tariff. 


- Radio Notes 


Now that college humor magazines 
are active again, radio scouts are comb- 
ing them for potential writers. Although 
gagmen are relatively plentiful in the 
trade, a number of top comedy shows 
are desperately searching for writers who 
can contrive story outlines and plots... 
Ezra Stone, radio’s original Henry Al- 
drich, is producing a show based on the 
adventures of an airplane hostess. Likely 
sponsor would be an airline company 
. . . Despite increased sales of television 
receivers, there won’t be much improve- 
ment in the quality of television programs 
and talent in 1947. While still experi- 
menting, sponsors are inclined to keep 
budgets to the minimum required to 
hold their franchises. Among the most 
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active television performers will be 
moderate-fee entertainers who obviously 
can’t get on radio—including dog acts, 
pantomimists, dancers. 


Movie Lines 


Hollywood insiders predict a drastic 
slump in film rights for best selling books 
and hit plays, which reached all-time 
high prices in recent years .. . “The Man 
from Cook’s,” a film story of the travel 
agency, will require one of the most 
detailed groups of sets ever designed, 
since the action covers practically every 
country in the world. Producer Benedict 
Bogeaus expects to spend a year in prep- 
aration . . . Lately skeptical about enter- 
ing the all live-action field, Walt Disney 
will add some cartoon sequences to his 
recently completed “How Dear to My 
Heart,” originally filmed with a cast in- 
cluding Burl Ives, Bobby Driscoll, and 
Luana Pattern . . . Benay Venuta, New 
York musical-comedy singer, will make 
her first featured screen appearance in 
“Repeat Performance,” an Eagle-Lion 
film starring Joan Leslie and Louis Hay- 


ward. 


Book Notes 


“Steppenwolf” by Hermann Hesse, re- 
cent Nobel Prize novelist, will be reissued 
by Henry Holt in March. Long out of 
print, the twenty-year-old book, which 
implies a Berlin setting, concerns an 
individual regarding himself half man, 
half wolf of the steppes . . . A book 
which Agnes Newton Keith, started by 
hiding notes in her little boy’s toys while 
the family was held in Japanese prison 
camps, will appear this winter under the 
title “Three Came Home.” Mrs. Keith, 
captured during the Japanese invasion of 
Borneo, is the author of “Land Below the 
Wind” . . . William Lindsay Gresham, 
author of “Nightmare Alley,” is well 
along on a second novel dealing with the 
Spanish civil war. He fought with the 
International Brigade in Spain .. . “The 
Selected Writings of William Dean 
Howells,” edited by the historian Henry 
Steele Commager, will be published by 
Random House in late 1947 . . . Earl 
Albert Selle, former Hawaii newspaper- 
man, is writing a book about W. H. Don- 
ald, late political adviser to Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek. 


Miscellany 


Sir Willmott Lewis will retire as Wash- 
ington correspondent of The London 
Times some time this year. Now 69, 
Lewis will stay on the job a while to 
help break in his successor, Col. John 
Miller, now with the British Information 
Service in Chicago . . . Robert Coogan, 
younger brother of the silent-screen star 
Jackie, is acting in Southern California 
little theaters . . . Critical of betting 


activity at British football games, Soviet 
Sport, a Moscow journal, sees the “recent 
international defeats of British teams” 
as evidence that the British game is 
“permeated with the profit motive.” 
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Another year of wartime taxes will be recommended by Tru- 
man in his messages to Congress. 


A budget balanced somewhere between $36,000,000,000 to 
$38,000,000,000 will be held out as bait for keeping tax rates 
where they are now. In the current fiscal year the government 


is spending about $40,500,000,000 and probably will come out 
with a small surplus. 


Administration strategy is to force Republicans in Congress 
either to accept responsibility for another deficit by cutting 
taxes or to find the economies that would justify tax cuts and 
still balance the budget. 


Congress probably will vote tax reductions in any case. But 
a 20% slash in income taxes across the board is no longer 
considered possible by Republican leaders. They now favor 
selective reductions stopping at about 10%. 


A prosperous 1947 will be forecast by Truman. He looks for 
downward price adjustments but nothing that can properly be 
called a depression or even a recession. 


The Truman budget will rest on the assumption that national 
income will fall off from about $160,000,000,000 to $150,000,- 
000,000. This would cost the government $3,500,000,000 to 
$4,000,000,000 in revenues if tax rates remained unchanged. 


Some wartime expenses and regular government outlays will be 
cut in the 1947-48 budget. But Truman will contend that a 
slash of large enough proportions to justify a tax cut is impos- 
sible. 


A new wage pattern already is taking form. The trend is 
toward settlements negotiated without strike action giving 
workers cost-of-living raises but nothing more. 


Increases amount to 15 to 18 cents an hour in the oil and pack- 
ing industries. Automobile workers are still demanding 23% 
cents but are expected to settle for less. Most unions aren’t set- 
ting any specific goal. 


Post-holiday reductions in food and textile prices will have an 
important bearing on future wage negotiations if they continue. 
But it is not yet clear whether they represent a permanent 
reduction or a temporary cut to reduce stocks. 


Truman won't recommend specific labor legislation to Congress. 
Instead, he will reiterate his proposal for a Congressional study 
of the whole field of industrial relations preliminary to action 
on any bill. 


He will thus pass the buck to the Republicans on this issue. His 
advisers have persuaded him to give labor’s resentment of his 
strong handling of the coal strike time to cool off. 


A definite program of labor legislation may be submitted to 
Congress later this year, however. Truman is not foreclosing 
the possibility of following up his generalized State of the 
Union message with more specific legislative proposals as the 
session Wears on. 
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Farm subsidies will cost more next year in all probability. If the 
anticipated decline is starting now in earnest, the bill is likely 


to be from $2,500,000,000 to $3,000,000,000, as compared 
with about $1,000,000,000 this year. 


Ninety per cent of parity is guaranteed farmers for five years 
after the war and no Congress, Republican or Democratic, will 
try to back out of this commitment. 


A:ken of Vermont will become the Senate’s inquisitor under the 
latest plan of Senate organization. He is scheduled for chair- 
manship of the committee on expenditures in the executive 
department, which, under the La Follette-Monroney Act, may 
well become the permanent investigating agency. 


RFC loans and Maritime Commission spending will get a 
thorough going-over if Aiken lands this job. He is a close friend 
of Comptroller Lindsay Warren, who favors these inquiries. 


A six-month extension of the old Truman Committee, which has 
policed war contracts, also is indicated. This committee has 
several loose ends to tuck in before making the final report on 
its investigations. 


A comprehensive but economical program of social legislation 
will be pushed by Taft of Ohio from his place of vantage as 
chairman of the Labor Committee, which he is taking away 
from Aiken. 


Public housing will be his major project. He plans to split the 
old Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill into three pieces and pass them 
separately. The object of the separation is to prevent opposition 
lobbies from making common cause. Taft hopes to split the 
real estate and banking interests, which oppose different parts 
of the old bill but favor others. 


Taft will postpone final revision of his three bills until the Tru- 
man program, as outlined in the President’s messages to 
Congress, is available. Taft hopes to get Presidential support. 


Health subsidies to the states and Federal aid to education also 
will be sponsored by Taft but neither of these projects seems 
to have much of a chance at this session. 


A flat rule against appointment of lame ducks to executive 
positions is being adopted by Truman. The President and his 
advisers feel that it is wrong as a matter of principle, and bad 
politics into the bargain, to take defeated congressmen and 
senators into the Administration. 


One of the victims of this policy will be Sen. Hugh Mitchell of 
Washington, one of Truman’s closest personal friends. Mitchell 
would accept an appointive job but probably won't get the 
chance. 


Threatened rank-and-file revolts against the organization plans 
of Republican leaders in the House and Senate will be abortive. 
There is grumbling in both branches against “hogging” of choice 
positions and committee chairmanships by senior members, 
but the grumblers are unorganized and won't be able to buck 
the seniority system. 


Taft will control the situation in the Senate and the Dewey 
faction will win out in the House. However, some of the resent+ 
ments aroused by Republican leadership tactics may haunt the 
party later. 





























for over a quarter-century _ 
THE OUTSTANDING NAME 


IN TRAILER QUALITY 


IGHWAY Truck Trailers have progressively represented all that is 

best in trailer manufacture, since the pioneer days of motor trans- 

port. For bedrock quality, for sound engineering experience, for easy 

handling, low ton-mile cost and extra years of dependable service, the 
Highway name is your sure guide to trailer value. 

Highway ‘‘Freightmasters” and “‘Clippers,” new Highway Ware- 
houseman’s Van, Highway Platform Trailers and Semi-Trailers, all 
are building good will wherever motor transport costs are figured 
closely. These products are manufactured in Highway’s own modern 
factories, rather than being merely assembled. As part of this manu- 
facturing operation, Highway operates its own foundry, forge and 
machine shops. 

Write today for color booklets detailing Highway’s many points 
of superiority. When you learn about all the advantages engineered 
into Highway Trailers, you will understand why it pays to “let your 
next trailers be Highways.”’ 


HIGHWAY TRAILER COMPANY 
General Offices: Edgerton, Wisconsin 
Factories at: Edgerton, Wis. « Stoughton, Wis. « Farmingdale L.I.,N.Y. 
Commercial Truck Trailers ¢ Earth Boring Machines 
Winches and other .Public Utility Equipment 






































RESERVED...a 


HETHER you glide along the Grand Canal un- 
We: the witchery of a Venetian moon or visit 
other glamorous places... in Italy, Spain, France, 
Greece, Egypt, the Holy Land . . . nowhere else 
will you find such sheer adventure and delight as 


in the lands bordering the Mediterranean. 


Here, American Export will bring to American 








gondola for two 


travelers, in the not too distant future, the rich 
experience of a Mediterranean cruise—with a fleet 
of modern passenger liners designed to exacting 
American standards of comfort and pleasure. 


Here, too, American Export will continue to foster 
the best traditions of our American Merchant 
Marine with fast, dependable cargo liners operated 
on schedules keyed to American needs. 


< .  $merican Export LINES 
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LS 25 Broadway, New York 4, N. Y. 
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THE REPUBLIC: Farewell to Chaos? 


In the flow of time, 1946 might even- 
tually vanish into insignificance, but to 
Americans this week it still had all the 
uncomfortable qualities of a New Year’s 
Day hangover. If the effects were similar, 
it was not wholly coincidence. For Amer- 
ica, the inevitable aftermath of war had 
been twelve months of agonizing ad- 
justment, both economic and _ political: 

Politically the nation had twice re- 
versed itself, once on foreign policy, 
once on domestic. Abandoned was the 
policy of appeasement toward the Soviet 
Union (see page 24); instead America 
braced and took a sterner path—Russia 
no longer called the tune at the confer- 
ence tables. Domestically, the nation’s 
voters forsook twelve consecutive years 
of support for left-wing government; in 
an upheaval at the polls, they put the 
conservative Republican party in con- 
trol of Congress—the New Deal no 
longer dominated in Washington. 

Economically the nation had found it- 
self caught between two dilemmas: (1) 
increasing wage demands and (2) lag- 
ging production. In the first instance, 
when an unprecedented strike wave 
wasted 107,475,000 man-hours—triple 
any previous year—but won 4,545,000 
strikers a general wage increase of 17 
per cent, public patience almost reached 
its end and demands for union curbs 
doubled. In the second instance, when 
production, particularly that of meat, all 
but ground to a halt because producers 
were caught between wage demands and 
price controls, public indignation forced 
abandonment of controls. 

What 1947 held in store, no one could 
be sure. But as most Americans looked 
back at 1946, it was small wonder opti- 
mism was their keynote for tomorrow. 


, aaa 


PRESIDENT: Editor Truman 


For President Truman the 1947 holiday 
season would be memorable chiefly for 
literary drudgery. There were three 
major messages to write for the new 
Republican Congress: (1) the tradi- 
tional State of the Union address, sched- 
uled for Jan. 6; (2) the economic fore- 
cast newly required under the so-called 
Full Employment Act, Jan. 8; (3) the 
annual budget speech, Jan. 10.* 

To meet his deadlines, Mr. Truman 





*For an opinion, see Emest K. Lindley’ - 
ington Tides, page bo. eee 


last week pared his calling list to the 
bone and his official acts to the minimum. 

Like a good editor, the President par- 
celed out the writing jobs to his staff. 
For the State of the Union message, he 
relied chiefly on his $12,000-a-year ghost 
writer, Clark Clifford, though to whip 
into shape his views on the No. 1 issue of 
labor, he set up a six-man kitchen Cabi- 
net: Clifford, Secretary of Labor Lewis 
B. Schwellenbach, Secretary of Com- 
merce W. Averell Harriman, Attorney 
General Tom C. Clark, Presidential As- 
sistant John R. Steelman, and NLRB 
Chairman Paul M. Herzog. For the eco- 
nomic essay, Mr. Truman relied on his 
new Council of Economic Advisers; for 
the third message, on the Budget Bureau. 

Once he had put the staff to work, Mr. 
Truman took two days off. If 141,000,000 
Americans could celebrate the holidays, 
why shouldn't he? 


One World: At sunset on Christmas 
Eve, Mr. Truman strode across the White 
House lawn to a temporary wooden stand 
decorated by huge red candles and 
switched on the red and green lights dec- 
orating a giant spruce Christmas tree. 
Then the President broadcast his holi- 
day keynote to the nation: 





“We have made a good start toward 
peace in the world. Ahead of us lies the 
larger task of making the peace secure. 
The progress we have made gives hope 
that in the coming year we shall reach 
our goal. May 1947 entitle us to the 
benediction of the Master: ‘Blessed are 
the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God.’” 

Next morning, Mr. Truman rose before 
dawn to fly home to Independence, Mo., 
for Christmas dinner with his wife and 
daughter Margaret. En route, he leafed 
through “Journey Through My Years,” 
the autobiography of Jamés M. Cox, 
Democratic Presidential nominee in 1920. 
Shortly after noon, he walked up the path 
to his white Victorian home in Independ- 
ence. On the door was a huge, red- 
ribboned wreath of holly and pine. In 
the bay window was a 10-foot Christmas 
tree, selected by Mrs. Truman and 
trimmed with lights which Margaret had 
saved since she was a little girl. 


One Turkey: Whereas the President 
last year had downed three turkey din- 
ners within two hours, this time he took 
pity on his stomach and confined himself 
to one. For a score of relatives, including 
his 94-year-old mother, he carved a 35- 
pound bird given him by Ernest L. 
Capps, a West Point cadet who had 
obtained his appointment through Mr. 
Truman. The balance of the day the 
President devoted to calling on neighbors 
and relatives. 

The day after Christmas, Mr. Truman 
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Dime-store interlude: Mr. Truman and Mayor Roger T. Sermon of Independence, Mo. 
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In 66 years, the problems have changed. But the traditions remain 


delayed until the uncommonly Jate hour 
of 10:30 his usual 2-mile march around 
his home town. A dozen children paced 
him, some on foot, some on Christmas 
scooters. Stopping at Sermon’s grocery, 
Mr. Truman learned that the grocer- 
mayor, Roger T. Sermon, was at the 
“coffee club.” The President went straight 
to the dime store and found Mayor Ser- 
mon, sure enough, on a soda fountain 
stool. The President joined his old crony 
for a coke and sipped it through a straw. 
It was on the house. 

At 3 p.m., Mr. Truman had to take off 
for Washington. Mrs. Truman, who on 
her return will resume her weekly Span- 
ish class for Cabinet wives* and Mar- 
garet, who will continue her operatic 
training in New York, bade him good-by. 
It was a rough ride home over the Appa- 
Jachians. The President thought some- 
thing ought to be done about it. 

Back in Washington at 7:18 that eve- 
ning, Mr. Truman soon forgot his rough 
journey. As editor, he had to go straight 
to work on what his staff writers had 
drafted. 


CONGRESS: Looking at Labor 


There would be no angry rash of bills 
to smash labor unions coming from the 
80th Congress. Sen. Robert A. Taft of 
Ohio would see to that. Already chairman 
of the Senate Republican steering com- 
mittee, he would also head the Senate 
Labor Committee. Others might propose 
the labor legislation, but he would dis- 
pose, and what he didn’t like probably 
would land in the wastebasket. 

Many in his own party, like Sen. Joseph 
H. Ball of Minnesota, might chafe under 
Taft’s moderation. On the other hand, 





*She is top student and shows “great concentra- 
tion and fluency,”’ according to Mrs. Clarence Norton 
Goodwin, the class’s sponsor. 





Culver 


labor would not like the legislation 
either, though it might like Ball’s less. 
William Green of the AFL and Philip 
Murray of the CIO were like Siamese 
twins in their opposition to any bill at all. 

Last week, Taft was working with the 
steering committee and with members of 
the House to forestall the turmoil that 
would follow if every member of Con- 
gress threw his own personal proposal to 
end labor strife into the hopper at once. 
The committee was considering sugges- 
tions from senators and representatives 
and planning to incorporate the more 
likely ones into an over-all bill. This it 
expected to have ready by Feb. 15. The 
measure probably would be a carbon 
copy of the Case bill, which the 79th 
Congress passed and Harry S. Truman 
vetoed. Last week, that was as far as Taft 
was ready to go. 

Like the Case bill, the one the steering 
committee proposed would (1) require 
unions to register and open their books, 
(2) make them responsible for carrying 
out their contracts, (3) ban secondary 
boycotts and jurisdictional strikes, and 
(4) establish a cooling-off period. Taft 
was certain that if President Truman 
vetoed it, the 80th Congress would easily 
override him. 

Taft also thought it wouldn't take long 
to put the bill through. Only perfunctory 
hearings would be necessary, for the 79th 
Congress had already discussed the pro- 
visions intensively. Nor was there any 
likelihood of prolonged debate on the 
floor. Congress was overwhelmingly in 
favor. 

Limited Liability: There was equally 
overwhelming sentiment in the 80th Con- 
gress for legislation to limit the liability 
of corporations under the Supreme 
Court’s portal-to-portal decision (NEws- 
week, Dec. 30, 1946). This might even 
take precedence over general union legis- 
lation, since many congressmen felt that 





industry faced an emergency. Just what 
form this legislation would take was 
uncertain, but the proposal most fav- 
orably discussed was the one which 
Rep. John Gwynne of Iowa introduced 
Jast year. Gwynne’s bill, which died 
in conference, would have set a retro- 
active limit of either one or two years 
on which a firm would be liable, and 
would have permitted firms to make a 
case against any payment of portal-to- 
portal pay at all. 

It was unlikely that any other labor 
legislation would be considered unti) late 


in the session and perhaps not even until 
1948. But there would be plenty of talk: 


@ President Truman planned to ask, in 
his annual message to Congress, for emer- 
gency powers to throw a dispute of major 
proportions into compulsory arbitration, 
while at the same time safeguarding 
labor’s right to strike where the public 
welfare was not involved, 


@ Republican Sen. Homer Ferguson of 
Michigan had an idea for setting up labor 
courts in basic industries to arbitrate 
disputes. 


@ Rep. Howard W. Smith, Virginia 
Democrat, was preparing a bil) that 
would (1) prohibit hired pickets, (2) 
deprive workers in public utilities and 
public institutions, such ag hospitals, of 
the right to strike, and (3) provide for 
the induction of such workers into the 
National Guard, if necessary. 


@ Senator Ball, admitting that he still 
hadn't worked out the details, wanted 
legislation to (1) ban the closed shop, 
(2) ban industrywide bargaining, (3) 
outlaw jurisdictional strikes, and (4) per- 
mit employers to fire workers after a 
strike has lasted a specified time—possibly 
either “three, six, or nine months.” 

But again, Taft did not think such 
extreme measures were necessary, and 
Taft was the key man. That didn’t mean 


Taft: Strategist on labor 
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he could not change his mind, however. 
And it especially didn’t mean that labor 
could not change it for him. If there were 


another outbreak of strikes like last year’s, 
Taft might reconsider. 


Washington’s Amendment 


Since 1940, the Republicans had been 
talking about a constitutional amend- 
ment to ban third terms. Come January 
1947, they would be able to do some- 
thing about it. Last week they laid their 
plans: to have Rep. Earl Michener of 
Michigan, prospective chairman of the 
House Judiciary Committee, introduce in 
January a 22nd Amendment to write 
George Washington’s tradition into the 
Constitution, 

The strategy was outlined by Speaker- 
to-be Joseph W. Martin Jr., himself au- 
thor of an anti-third-term amendment 
pigeonholed by the last Congress. He 
figured that, now that Franklin D. Roose- 
velt was out of the picture, enough con- 
servative Southern Democrats would join 
the GOP to have the amendment passed 
by the required two-thirds majority in 
both houses of Congress and. ratified by 
three-quarters of the state legislatures. 

Martin’s argument: Both parties are on 
record. as opposing third terms, the GOP 
in its 1944 platform, the Democrats in 
heir 1896 and 1912 platforms. In addi- 
yon, the Senate passed 56-26 an anti- 
Coolidge resolution in 1928, declaring 
third terms to be “unwise, unpatriotic, 
and fraught with peril to our free institu- 
tions.” Voters for the measure included 
such present-day Democratic senators as 
Alben W. Barkley, Kenneth D. McKellar, 
Robert F. Wagner, and Millard E. Tyd- 
ings. 

Martin saw no affront to President 
Truman in the anti-third-term measure. 
The President, said Martin, “will have his 


hands full trying for a second.” 
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Martin: Truman would not be insulted 


SEERS: Rose-Colored Rose 


For the prophets of gloom, among them 
the leftist weekly the New Republic, 
Billy Rose, Broadway showman and neo- 
phyte columnist, had. a word of rebuke 
last week. To Henry A. Wallace, editor 
of the New Republic, Rose wrote: 

“Sir: 

“I was flattered the other afternoon 
when one of your editors phoned and 
asked me to write an article for the year- 
end issue of your magazine. He suggested 
a piece which might have been titled, 
‘Broadway Swan Song,’ a description of 
the last gold-plated New Year's Eve be- 
fore the easy money gets tough again. 

“T told him I couldn’t write it because 
I didn't believe it. I told him I thought 
the next decade would see a string of 
New Year’s parties which would make 
this one look like a Campfire Girl social. 
I told him I couldn’t go along with the 
misfortune-tellers and network Nostra- 
damuses who say we're all going to hell 
in a hanging basket. You see, I don't 
think the bellyache is as bad as the belly- 
achers make it out to be. 

“Before you write me off as a pipsqueak 
Pollyanna, may I tell you why I have 
no faith in these gloomy Gabriels? I know 
some of them. In almost all cases they’re 
sour-grape boys who are no longer ‘in. 
During the first ten years of Roosevelt, 
these self-declared economists had access 
to the throne, and performed the financial 
abracadabra which has made Swiss 
cheese out of the buck. I remember when 
these pipe-smoking masterminds had no 
time for a sound man like Bernard 
Baruch. They didn’t want to hear that 
one and one was two when they had 
just announced it was seven. 

“Now that they’re ‘out,’ these minor 
prophets are trying to pick up some major 
profits by talking up disaster for women’s 
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Rose knows “the bellyachers”: They're “sour-grape boys who are no longer ‘in’” 


clubs, radio forums, and what are vaguely 
called “discussion groups.’ I thought they 
were full of prunes in ’36. I feel the same 
way about them in “46... 
“Happy New Year, 
“Billy Rose” 


ee 


POLITICS: Union on the Left 


To the extreme leftists of the left wing, 
Fiorello H. La Guardia, whose self-pro- 
claimed profession is now “minding other 
people’s business,” talked common sense 
last week: “We all have the same faults, 
everyone of us here, or we wouldn't be 
here. We're just a bunch of political 
prima donnas, and I am talking about 
myself, too. Everybody knows that I have 
never belonged to one political party 
more than fifteen minutes. If everything 
doesn’t go just our way, we bolt . . . The 
trouble with us liberals and progressives 
is that we're not united. Let’s not fool our- 
selves—we have more than 57 varieties.” 

It was to two such varieties that the 
retiring UNRRA director was talking: 
the Independent Citizens Committee of 
the Arts, Sciences, and Professions and 
the National Citizens Political Action 
Committee, meeting in joint convention 
in New York. Already both the ICCASP 
and NCPAC admitted they might as well 
be one: their opinions were virtually 
identical; their memberships overlapped 
broadly; both were Communist-infiltrat- 
ed; both regarded Henry A. Wallace as 
their hero. They therefore made it off- 
cial. ICCASP and NCPAC became the 
Progressive Citizens of America. Western 
members opposed retention of the name 
PAC, claiming it a handicap. 

But unification appeared to change 
little. The tip-off: The PCA elected as 
co-chairmen Jo Davidson, sculptor, and 
Frank J. Kingdon, commentator, who had 
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respectively been chairmen of ICCASP 
and NCPAC. ' 

The merger of these two groups, how- 
ever, brought no unity to the left wing 
as a whole. Not included in the merger 
was the CIO-PAC, which Philip Murray 
transferred to Washington in order to 
control it more closely, or a moderate 
faction of the left wing, represented by 
the Union for Democratic Action of 
which Dr. Reinhold Niebuhr of the Un- 
ion Theological Seminary is head. The 
UDA, in fact, had already scheduled a 
meeting in Washington to be attended 
by such anti-Communists as Eleanor 
Roosevelt, Chester Bowles, Elmer Davis, 
David Dubinsky, James D. Carey, Allan 
S. Haywood, Wilson W. Wyatt, and 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam. The UDA 
aim: to form a rival liberal front, which 
unlike the PCA would specifically ex- 
clude the Communists. 
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GOVERNMENT: Sour Tooth 


First of all the foods rationed during 
the war, sugar last week—sixteen months 
after V-J Day—remained the only food- 
stuff still rationed. For housewives, Jan. 1, 
1947, had more than a holiday signifi- 
cance—on that date a new ration stamp 
became valid. The gimmick: as it had 
been throughout the war, the stamp 
was good for only 5 pounds, to be 
stretched out over four months—January, 
February, March, and April. 

Even then housewives faced another 
dilemma. In some areas grocers would 
have more sugar than housewives had 
stamps; it would go unsold. In New York, 
sugar was a_ black-market commodity 
commanding 40 cents a pound under the 
counter; in other regions it brought no 


more than the normal price—less than 
10 cents. 

For the American housewife, faced 
with the prospect of making 25 pounds of 
sugar in this, the second postwar year, 
stretch as far as 45 to 48 in prewar years, 
the news last week was more bitter than 
sweet. Bitter reading was the Hearst 
newspapers’ charge: “U.S. Drained of 
Sugar for Shipment Abroad.” 

Sugar has been scarce in the United 
States ever since the Japanese invaded 
the Philippines, which used to send this 
country 1,000,000 tons annually. During 
the war, to distribute the world scarcity 
equitably, the Allies established an in- 
ternational allotment system, which has 
since been taken under the wing of the 
United Nations. 

Sweets to Whom? From this system, 
the Hearst newspapers made capital. In 
acrid stories and editorials they charged 
that American housewives weren't get- 
ting enough sugar because Europe, 
Africa, and the Far East, and especially 
“Yugoslavia, the Soviet satellite country 
that shot down and murdered unarmed 
American airmen,” were getting too 
much. The New York Journal-American 
declared that 1,700,000 tons of the 
5,400,000 “purchased and controlled by 
[the] New Deal government” were ear- 
marked for export to other countries. 
Some of The Journal-American’s figures 
on sugar exports from January through 
September 1946: to Algeria, 118,059,800 
pounds; to Italy, 92,230,722 pounds; to 
Yugoslavia, 58,487,400 pounds; toFrance, 
42,030,115 pounds. Even Soviet Russia 
received sugar from the United States— 
9,370 pounds. 

The Journal-American said the ship- 
ments were slated to continue through- 


out 1947, even though world production | 
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Quoddy progressed from model to white elephant. Now it’s surplus and for sale 





was expected to increase by 51 per cent. 
Its solution: “First the shipment of sugar 
the American people need for themselves 
must be halted abruptly. Then the Social- 
ist controls and restrictions imposed by 
the New Deal must be lifted to permit 
the operation of free enterprise.” The 
latter was Hearst’s way of saying that 
price control and rationing should be 
abandoned, 


At the Department of Agriculture, the 
Hearst campaign was greeted sourly, 
with charges of “distortion and misinfor- 
mation.” A spokesman declared that none 
of the sugar grown in the United States 
or allotted for American consumption 
from the world supply had been shipped 
abroad. The only sugar leaving American 
ports was Cuban sugar allotted for other 
nations but refined in this country, he 
said. Anyway, he added, the average 
American in 1946 consumed five to nine 
times as much sugar as the average Rus- 
sian, Pole, Spaniard, Yugoslav, or Italian. 

Hearst, however, could not be silenced 
that easily. The patience of the American 
people, said The Journal-American, “has 
been exhausted by the New Deal’s con- 
tinuance in peacetime of its foreign- 
minded policy of robbing American sug- 
ar bowls to lavish sugar on the peoples 
of foreign lands.” But if The Journal- 
American felt that a GOP Congress might 


bring relief it was doomed to disappoint ™ 
ment last week. The Republican Co. / 


gressional food study committee issued a 
report which forecast little possibility that 
sugar rationing could be abandoned be- 
fore “late in 1947.” 


Low Tide at Quoddy 


No New Deal project grabbed the 
headlines as often as Quoddy. None was 
closer to the heart of Franklin D. Roose- 
velt. Watching the tides rise and fall 20 
feet in Passamaquoddy Bay, between 
Maine and New Brunswick, he had 
dreamed of harnessing their power. As 
President in 1935, he allotted $10,000,- 
000 in relief funds to begin work on 
$40,000,000 worth of dams, gates, locks, 
generators, reservoirs, and housing. 

Then angry protests rose in flood tide. 
Critics assailed Quoddy as “ludicrous,” 
“asinine,” “extravagant,” “boondoggling.” 
They argued that tidal power was more 
expensive than coal; that such a remote 
section of Maine had no market for 
Quoddy’s projected 193,500 kilowatts 
anyway. When Congress was asked to 
provide more funds, it turned thumbs 
down. Work was stopped in 1937. 

Quoddy became a white elephant. Its 
three completed dams were useless. The 
only usable part of the project was a 
$1,500,000 model colonial village, which 
was soon deserted. In the late 30’s, how- 
ever, the National Youth Administra- 
tion conducted work-experience trainin 
there. During the war, the Seabees took 
it over as a rest and rehabilitation center. 

Last week the fame of Quoddy hit 
rock bottom. The War Assets Administra- 
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tion put it on the block as “surplus to 
government needs,” hoping to sell it for 
use as a boys’ school. In advertising 
Quoddy for sale, the WAA added a 
crowning insult: It buried the once- 
headlined tidal project in an obscure “re- 
lease for trade publications.” 
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PEOPLE: Rogue’s Progress 


Today, any such career as W. C. Fields 
had would be blighted at the outset by 
uplifters, social workers, truant officers, 
and the children’s courts; but in 1879, 
when he was born Claude William 
Dukenfield in Philadelphia, there were 
none of those stumbling blocks 
in the alleyway to success. His 
story, consequently, was the 
American Dream as told in 
the pages of Horatio Alger Jr., 
except that, even in childhood, 
he could not resist giving an old 
plot a new twist. Like Alger’s 
waifs, he, too, rose from rags to 
riches; but where they were all 
nature’s little noblemen—clean, 
upright, honest, fearless—Claude 
Dukenfield was a dirty, unruly 
little brat, a liar, a cheat, and a 
crook. 

His lifelong motto: “Never 
give a sucker an even break.” 

His father was a_ salesman 
who rarely sold anything. “I was 
the oldest child,” Fields recalled. 
“We were all very poor, but I 
was poor first.” At 11, he 
crowned his father with a crate, 
knocking him down. His father 
chased him. “I took the hint and 
stayed away.” 

From then until he was 15, 
Fields slept in alleys, caves, gut- 
ters, and doorways. To live, he 
learned to: shoplift and to cheat 
at cards. All he needed to eat 
was 5 cents, which he usually 
made through his dexterity with 
a poker deck. This was in the 
days before the cocktail-lounge 
canapé. It was the America of the free 
lunch. Fields would take his nickel to 
a saloon, order a glass of ginger ale, 
and, while the bartender was getting 
it, his fingers would fly across the lunch 
counter. 

School for Scandal: Fields’s fortune 
was the consequence of these misfortunes. 
The quickness of hand that was to make 
him one of the world’s greatest jugglers 
he developed at free-lunch counters. 
There he also learned to like the taste 
of liquor, a fondness which became the 
basis for so many of his jokes, for he 
inevitably graduated from ginger ale 
to beer to whisky to Irish whisky to 
bourbon and finally to Martinis. His 
husky, rasping, yet musical voice came 
from sleeping in snow and rain. His 
bulbous, red nose was the result of beat- 
ings by other boys, who were envious of 
the fact that he never went home. His 





trick of chattering on and on, while a 
far-away look came into his eyes, he 
ascribed to the fact that, while he 
talked with other youngsters, his mind 
was always busy with schemes for cheat- 
ing them. 

Fields learned about the seedy, con- 
niving characters he played on the stage 
and in the movies because he was one of 
them. On the way up, he used to talk 
about the crusades he’d begin when he 
was really wealthy. One was to protect 
boys from cops and magistrates. “When 
you got a little money, did you lead 
that crusade?” someone once asked. 
“No,” said Fields, “when I got a little 
money my sympathies were with the 


cops.” Another early ambition was to 
drive around the country, passing out 
$100 bills to hobos. “Did you do that, 
W. C.?” “No,” answered Fields. “I said, 
‘Nuts to ’em’.” 

In 1895 he got his first job—juggling 
at an amusement park for $5 a week. But 
there were deductions, and when Satur- 
day came Fields owed the manager 10 
cents. After that, he became the scourge 
of managers and producers. In 1933, 
when Hollywood employes were asked 
to take a pay cut, he routed the enemy 
with this communiqué: “If conditions 
were good, I’d be glad to take a cut; but 
since they-are as bad as you say, I can’t 
afford it.” His agent, Bill Grady, ac- 
cused him of cheating him out of $50,000 
in commissions. “Don’t worry, Billy,” 
Fields said jovially. “You’re in my will.” 

Fields was a genius at improvisation. 
In “Philadelphia in the early 1900s, one 





Water rusts pipes: Fields drank Martinis and whisky 


. 


of the girls in his show bumped into a 
backdrop on which some houses were 
painted and knocked it over. “They don’t 
build houses the way they used to,” com- 
mented Fields, picking her up. A property 
man backstage accidentally pushed over 
a pile of trunks. “Mice,” said Fields. 

But it was about himself he joked 
most—about his nose and his passion for 
alcohol (though in his last years his 
doctors forced him on the wagon). Like 
this: “He struck a match and tried to 
light my nose—mistook it for a_fire- 
cracker.” 

Olive Conservation: He ascribed his 
illness—dropsy—to the fact that his doc- 
tors made him drink milk, “a whitish 
fluid they force down helpless 
babies.” He used to say: “I’ve 
been on a 46-year diet of olives 
and alcohol. The latter I con- 
sume. The former I save and use 
over again in more alcohol. In 
my lifetime, I imagine, I have 


consumed at least $200,000 
worth of whisky.” Nunnally 


Johnson, the writer-producer, 
asked him: “Bill, do you ever get 
the DT’s?” Fields replied: “TF 
don’t know. It’s hard to tell 
where Hollywood ends and the 
DT’s begin.” 

Inviting the author Gene 
Fowler to his home for Christ- 
mas Eve one year, he insisted: 
“Christmas at my house is al- 
ways at least six or seven times 
more pleasant than anywhere 
else. We start drinking early. 
And while everyone else is see- 
ing only one Santa Claus, we'll 
be seeing six or seven.” Of water 
he was completely contemptu- 
ous: “Rusts pipes,” he said. 

To most Americans, Bill Fields 
had become the symbol not only 
of Micawberish humor, but of 
an era in which alcoholic brag- 
gadoccio was the logical out- 
growth of prohibition. 

Last week at Las Encinas San- 
atorium near Hollywood, Claude 
William Dukenfield died. His age, 67. 
The day: Christmas. In his final min- 
utes he was still the rogue that he 
loved to portray. When his nurses re 
alized that the end was near, they low- 
ered their voices to whispers; waggish 
ly Fields put his fingers to his lips and 
winked broadly. 

But for all his tough, cynical talk, 
the waif who made good had not for- 
gotten other waifs. In his will, Claude 
Dukenfield had directed that a nonde 
nominational college be set up for 
orphans. 


Ex-RFC Director 


It was as President Truman’s “court 
jester” that George E. Allen joked his way 
into a directorship of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corp. a year ago. It was in the 
guise of a sober statesman that the roly- 
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Steaming Cold: 
was taken, looking 
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It was only 6 above zero in the Windy City when this picture 
south toward the business district. But the temperature had 
dropped so quickly so far that the warmer waters of the Chicago River gave off steam. 





poly Mississippian resigned his post last 
week. For his valedictory, he recom- 
mended the repeal of the RFC’s hodge- 
podge of emergency wartime powers and 
“unnecessary” peacetime powers, and a 
general overhauling and streamlining of 
the agency into the basic lending unit 
of the government. 

Ostensibly Allen quit because the year 
he had promised to serve was up. But he 
had a number of real reasons: (1) Tired 
of being a whipping boy, he wanted out 
of the RFC before the Republican Con- 
gress investigates it; (2) the RFC will be 
virtually liquidated anyway; (3) he could 
quit gracefully at a time when Mr, Tru- 
man had risen in public esteem by beat: 
ing John L. Lewis; (4) by ridding him- 
self of RFC details, he could be of more 
rather than less service to “The Boss,” 
notably at his old chore of checking up 
on prospective appointees, and (5) hav- 
ing resigned his $28,000-a-year vice 
presidency of the Home Insurance Co. 
and some of his twenty-odd corporation 
directorships to take the $10,000 RFC 
job, he wanted to get back into the good 
money. Asked last week how many direc- 
torships he retained, Allen replied with 
a typical crack: “I haven't counted them 
this morning.” 


ror 


SERVICES: Trial Draft 


Congress might be hard to convince, 
but the Army last week seemed un- 
deterred. It announced that for an ex- 
perimental 25 weeks, 664 youthful Army 
recruits will be put through the training 
that President Truman conceived in his 
proposal for universal peacetime con- 
scription. In addition to regular drill and 
basic training, Fort Knox, Ky., will offer 
the recruits: (1) night classes in wood 


and metal work, radio, languages, music, 
and dramatics; (2) three academic hours 
daily for an all-illiterate platoon; (3) 
field trips for study of Kentucky’s history, 
industry, and farms; (4) interviews for 
all trainees by chaplains who will keep 
records; and (5) compulsory citizenship 
lectures. 


VETERANS: Insurance Snafu 


Even the Army was never like this. 
Never had veterans run into so much 
snafu or been forced to wait so iner- 


minably ror nothing to happen, They'd 
write the Veterans Administration about 


their National Service Life Insurance. 
No answer. They'd write again, or wire, 
or phone. Still no answer. Two months 
would pass, or three, or six, while they 
fumed and wondered if they were still 
insured, for how much, and whether the 
correct beneficiaries had been recorded. 
Then, when the answer came, it might 
be irrelevant and they'd have to write 
again. Or the Veterans Administration 
might ask for information which they'd 
already supplied. One veteran charged 
that five different VA officials at five 
different times had each asked him for 
precisely the same data. 

Meantime, the VA kept complaining 
because so many ex-GI’s were dropping 
their National Service Life Insurance 
(Newsweek, Sept. 30, 1946). But the 
veterans knew the answer: Many were 
doing so reluctantly—in | self-defense. 

VA officials made no attempt to gloss 
over the situation. They couldn't. It was 
all too visible in the utter disorder of the 
New York office where the administra- 
tion’s insurance division was centered. 
One hundred and sixty thousand le’ >rs 


were flooding in every day, They spi...d 


out of jammed filing cabinets, and clerks 
had to store them in cardboard boxes or 
stack them on the floor. Some rooms were 
so piled with records that the harassed 
employes could hardly walk among them. 
VA couldn’t find enough desks, so the 
clerks squatted on the floor as they 
worked or sat on wooden boxes at the 
window sills. 

Simple Confusion: In part, the fault 
dated back to the regime of Frank T. 
Hines, former Veterans Administrator. 
Underestimating the number of men who 
eventually would enter the Army and 
Navy, Hines had decided, shortly after 
Pearl Harbor, to concentrate the entire 
insurance division in New York. As the 
armed forces swelled, the total value of 
National Service Life Insurance climbed 
to nearly $150,000,000,000—as much as 
that of all 400 private life-insurance com- 
panies in the United States. One hundred 
million records accumulated. There were 
more than 19,000,000 individual poli- 
cies, for many GI’s had taken out two 
or three until they reached their $10,000 
maximum. 

Among the policyholders were 228,000 
Smiths, 8,000 of them just plain John 
(No Middle Initial) Smith. There were 
150,000 Johnsons, 120,000 Browns, 110,- 
(00 Millers, 100,000 Joneses, and three 
men whose names were Jonathan May- 


hew Wainwright. 

Whereas the work of private insurance 
companies is spaced out fairly evenly 
over the years, everything happened at 
once for the VA insurance division. 
Nearly all the policies were taken out 
during the four years of war. Nearly all 
the policies were radically affected in 
the first months of demobilization. One 


office, no matter how large or how well 
organized, couldn’t handle the rush. 


Confusion Multiplied: Last winter, 
Gen, Omar Bradley, Veterans Adminis- 
trator, called in VA Solicitor E. E. Odom 


to discuss the mess. They decided on 





GI insurance: 19,000,000 headaches 
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drastic action—to break up the New York 
office into thirteen branch offices. 

The hegira began in March, touching 
off a new upheaval that made the pre- 
vious confusion look like the calm before 
the storm. VA officials couldn’t find rental 
space for the new offices. In Atlanta, 
they finally settled for a discarded air- 
craft factory; in Denver, for a former 
arms factory; in Philadelphia, for a stor- 
age loft. Nothing at all was available in 
San Francisco, so they compromised on 
an old department-store building in near- 
by Oakland. While construction scouts 
roun}-d up materials to renovate the 
premises and scrounged for thousands of 
light bulbs, desks, filing cabinets, and in- 
dex systems, the New York office tried to 
get some of the records on the road. 

After sorting the records into thirteen 
geographical regions, workers packed 
them carefully in wooden boxes and put 
them on trains. A freight car full of rec- 
ords thereupon disappeared, and it took 
weeks of searching to locate it. Then the 
New York trucking strike burst on the 
harried VA. Some records were so long 
in shipping they were unavailable for 
three months. 

Last week, twelve of the thirteen of- 
fices were in operation, but each had 
inherited several months’ backlog from 
the New York office. The thirteenth of- 
fice, in Chicago, had been delayed by 
construction troubles. Nevertheless, for 
the first time, VA officials had wiped 
the gloom off their faces and were talk- 
ing like optimists. They predicted that 
by summer, or fall at the latest, the in- 
surance division would reach its goal of 
48 to 72 hours’ service on every query. 


What 52-20s? 


52-20 club, n. Derisive, An unofficial, 


unorganized group of lazy, shiftless veter- 


ans who are content to draw their $20 
weekly unemployment benefits for the 
maximum of 52 weeks. 

The gibes at the 52-20 club had be- 
come so rife and so harsh by last week 
that the Veterans Administration cited 
figures to refute them as “a bit unfair.” 
It is “amazing,” said the VA, that only 
66,627 of America’s 2,000,000 veterans 
who had been in “civvies” a year or more, 
have drawn jobless pay for a full 52 
weeks. In contrast, 10,700,000 veterans 
of the second world war are employed 
and 2,258,937 are in school or taking 
VA-sponsored fob training. However, the 
VA admitted that 964,748 veterans are 
still drawing 52-20 payments; the jobless 
rate among veterans is twice that among 
non-veterans. 


Kilroy Was in Quincy 

He climbed to the torch of the Statue 
of Liberty, visited the Unknown Soldier’s 
tomb beneath the Arc de Triomphe, got 
seasick over the Queen Elizabeth’s rail- 
ings, beat the infantry to Normandy and 
Okinawa and a dozen other beachheads, 


scaled the Owen Stanley Mountains in 
New Guinea, used Stalin’s latrine at Pots- 
dam, and chalked his name on atom-tar- 
get battleships at Bikini. No one doubted 
that the Byrd expedition, arriving in Ant- 
arctica, would find carved in the ice: 
“Kilroy was here.” 

As the fabulous GI became the hero 
of comic strips, movies, broadcasts, news 
stories, and a million gags, the Adjutant 
General’s Office stiffly announced: “Kil- 
roy was-a mythical figure and the origin 
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PROBES: The Man’s Future 


Sen. Theodore G. Bilbo had spent a 
very busy Christmas, for the New Year 
would be a troubled one. The Man had 
faced adversity before and _ triumphed, 
and he apparently was confident history 
would repeat. Nevertheless, he was not 

* content to let history take its course with- 
out at least a little prodding. He spent 
the Christmas holidays at his Mississippi 
“Dream House,” preparing for the rough- 














A home for Kilroy’s children: Is he in Halifax, Mass., to stay? 


of the phrase ‘Kilroy was here’ is un- 
known.” But “original Kilroys” kept crop- 
ping up: an Air Force sergeant who 
wanted to put the infantry in its place, 
an infantry sergeant returning the com- 
pliment, an AWOL sergeant in the Pa- 
cific, a sick sergeant in Florida who was 
late in arriving at radio school, an RAF 
flier who was shot down in Europe and 
wrote “Kilroy was here” to taunt the 
Nazis searching for him. To most of the 
62 soldiers actually named Kilroy, the 
notoriety brought only misery. They were 
taken for practical jokers, impostors, or 
AWOL’s. 

Last month, in an unblushing piece 
of press agentry, the American Transit 
Co. staged a contest on the Spotlight 
on America radio program to find the 
“original Kilroy.” Last week it announced 
the winner: James Kilroy, not a soldier 
but a former Boston city councilor, who 
contended he had innocently originated 
the legend by printing “Kilroy was here” 
on equipment which he inspected during 
the war for the Bethlehem Steel Co. plant 
at Quincy, Mass. The ATC’s award to 
James Kilroy: a 22-ton streetcar, minus 
engine, which he had shipped 35 miles 
to his home in Halifax, Mass. Following 
formal reception ccremonies by Halifax 
citizens, Kilroy announced he planned 
to convert it into a dormitory for six of 
his nine children. “This streetcar,” he re- 
marked, “is the answer to the hous- 


ing headache.” 


Acme 


est battle of his rough-and-tumble ca: 
reer. It could be a battle without good 
will toward any man, and _ especially 
any Republican, who thought The Man 
unfit to sit in the United States Senate. 


Through friends in Washington, Bilbo 
last week leaked his strategy: If the Re: 
publicans should raise the question of his 


dealings with war contractors, he would 
raise embarrassing questions, too. Sen. 
Elmer Thomas, Oklahoma Democrat, re- 
vealed that Bilbo had “a bunch of people” 
investigating other senators’ connections 
with war contractors. Thomas warned: 
“He won't give up without a fight. In 
fact, any attempts to oust him on such 
grounds may produce the most embarrass- 
ing debate in the history of the Senate.” 

To Sen. Styles Bridges, New Hamp- 
shire Republican, Thomas’s revelation 
was “a challenge to every decent-minded 
senator.” He declared that “so far as J 
am concerned, no debate can be _per- 
sonally embarrassing that helps to bring 
out the truth.” But The Man’s threat was 
not an idle one. He was an acknowledgea 
master in the arts of invective and abuse. 

Against mud slinging, the Republicans 
would have as ammunition a tough, docu- 
mented, 26-page report, issued by the 
Senate War Investigating Committee this 
week. The report analyzed in detail 
Bilbo’s financial transactions with the 
war contractors, with Abe Shushan, ex- 
convict and ex-aide of Huey Long, anc 


with a confirmed drug addict, for whom 
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This year, for the first time, the 

President will send three basic mes- 
sages to Congress. 

The first is the State of the Union 
message, so-called because the Con- 
stitution says that the President “shall 
from time to time give to the Congress 
information of the State of the Union, 
and recommend . . . such ° 
measures as he shall judge 
necessary and expedient.” 

The second—a new one 
) —is the annual economic 
report required by the Em- 
ployment Act of 1946. 

The third is the budget 
message, also required by 
statute. 

Each of these messages 
has posed unusual problems 
for Mr. Truman this year, 
especially because Congress is con- 
trolled by the Republicans. It should 
be noted that the Constitution does 
not compel the President to report on 
the State of the Union in an annual 
message immediately after Congress 
convenes. This is a custom, although 
it descends without a break from 
Washington’s time. But custom does 
{ not prescribe any particular form of 
message. 

Mr. Truman has precedent for limit- 
ing this message to “information,” 
without any suggestions as to how 
Congress should deal with the situa- 
tions thus delineated. He has prece- 
dent for making recommendations in 
general terms. He has precedent for 
making one or two specific recom- 
mendations, leaving others to be pre- 
sented in special messages. And he 
has his own precedent of a year ago 
for using the State of the Union 
message to lay out in detail his entire 
program, 














Most of Mr. Truman’s numerous 
recommendations of a year ago were 
ignored by Congress, even though it 
was nominally under Democratic con- 
trol. Now that the Republicans are 
in charge, a message of that type 
would be nothing more than a plat- 
form for 1948. It would be an open 
provocation to political warfare. There 
will be political warfare during the 
next two years, of course. But many 
analysts, including most of the Presi- 
dent’s advisers, believe that a majority 
of ordinary citizens want less com- 
motion and more tranquillity and that 
they will frown on politicians who too 
obviously put partisan or personal 
ambition ahead of the general welfare. 





The Three Presidential Messages 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


At the other extreme, Mr. Truman 
could go before Congress as a humble 
executive, ready to follow wherever 
the party which won the 1946 election 
might go. That would be a surrender 
of all claims to leadership, a failure to 
perform the duties of the President as 
part of the legislative process, as the 
official primarily responsible 
for the conduct of foreign 
policy, and as the head of 
the nation. That he envis- 
ages no such role for himself 
during the next two years 
was shown by his scornful 
rejection of Senator Ful- 
bright’s proposal that he 
appoint a Republican Secre- 
tary of State and resign. 

Mr. Truman intends to 
uphold and discharge the 
full responsibilities of the Presidential 
office. But since he is not the leader 
of the party which controls Congress, 
he will sometimes find it proper—and 
convenient—to refrain from making 
detailed legislative proposals. 

What the country wants to know 
most from him is how he interprets 
the 1946 election and how he intends 
to adjust himself to the Republican 
majority in Congress. His logical— 
and expedient—choice was to make 
his 1947 State of the Union message 
principally a manifesto, setting forth 
in general terms his viewpoint and 
intentions. 





A rather generalized message is 
justified also by his new obligation to 
submit a detailed economic report on 
the nation. This is supposed to include 
his recommendations for maintaining 
high levels of employment, purchasing 
power, and production. It will be, this 
ve2”. a conservative document. 

The budget message has to be 
concrete. The budget will be firm 
enough to be hard to cut. Yet to make 
good their campaign promises to lower 
taxes the Republicans will either have 
to cut it or risk a deficit in the next 
fiscal year. The struggle over the 
budget will involve, most of the 
agencies and policies of the govern- 
ment. It will pose such major issues 
as conservative vs. loose finance, the 
national security, and support of 
American foreign policy. 

Of the three, it is the budget mes- 
sage Which will set in motion most of 
the controversies which will dominate 
this session of Congress—in fact, 
nearly all of them except labor legisla- 
tion. 








The Man obtained a narcotics license. It 
found: 


€ That the payments which “Bilbo and 
these war contractors now seek to treat 
as an indebtedness . . . were not bona 
fide transactions in the ordinary course of 
business, but . . . an attempted subter- 
fuge to conceal the donation of funds in 
payment for services rendered . . . by 
Senator Bilbo.” 


@ That the deal whereby Contractor 
Michael T. Morrissey shouldered losses 
of $48,023.48 on Bilbo’s farm was “ex- 
tremely unusual.” 


@ That Bilbo’s solicitation of funds from 
war contractors for Wall Doxey’s sena- 
torial campaign was a Federal crime. 


@ That Bilbo’s solicitation of funds for 
“personal charities, administered solely 
by him,” was “improper.” —_, 

Bluntly, the report concluded: “The 
evidence presented to this committee 
clearly indicates that Senator Bilbo im- 
properly used his high office as United 
States senator for his personal gain in his 
dealings with war contractors.” 

Heads He Wins: The Republicans 
had an alternate strategy: to attack the 
seating of Bilbo on the ground that he 
urged others to violate the Constitution 
by denying Negroes the right to vote in 
the Mississippi primary last summer in 
which he was renominated. To meet this 
challenge, Bilbo’s friends already were 
rallying the Southern Democrats to battle 
for the “white primary.” Sen. Burnet R. 
Maybank of South Carolina announced 
that the issue was “fundamentally the 
right of the sovereign state of Mississippi 
to decide who shall represent them in 
Congress.” To Southern Democrats, the 
“white primary,” constitutional or not, 
was inviolate. 

Last week the probability was the Re- 
publicans would not challenge Bilbo 
when the 80th Congress convened on 
Jan. 3 but would move for his ouster 
later, If they did this on the Negro 
charge, they would need only a majority 
vote, but they could expect defections 
from enough “states’ rights” Republicans 
to give the victory to Bilbo. If they 
brought up the alleged war-contract ir- 
regularities, they could expect some 
Democrats to support them. Such charges, 
however, would require a two-thirds vote. 

Tails They Lose: There were some 
Republicans who felt the fight was lost 
no matter which strategy the GOP 
adopted. They said that it should, there- 
fore, emphasize the primary issue, for 
that, at least, would dramatize for the 
Negro voters in the North the “lily-white” 
character of the Democratic party. 

The fact remained that even if the 
Senate voted to unseat Bilbo, in-a very 
few months he would be right back, 
knocking on the doors of the 80th Con- 
gress. For there would be another Sena- 
torial election in Mississippi; Bilbo would 
run again; and he would probably win 
again. This time, it might even be close 
to unanimous. 
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Vermont Maverick 


With the opening of the 80th Con- 
gress, the voice of agrarian radicalism will 
speak with a New England twang instead 
of Midwestern accents for the first time 
in half a century. Of the 51 Republicans 
who take control of the Senate this 
week, none will slide so efforilessly into 
the role filled in the past by Norris of 
Nebraska and the La Follettes of Wis- 
consin, as George D. Aiken of Vermont. 

On his first day in Congress, in 1941, 
Aiken introduced himself in the Capitol 
elevator to his political hero, George Nor- 
ris. The prairie liberal acknowledged the 
meeting coolly. A year later Norris apolo- 
gized: “I was suspicious of you on the 
power issue but you have proved your- 
self. Keep it up. You'll have enemies, but 
you'll get a good feeling in your heart.” 

Aiken took the advice so well he was 
the chief worry of the GOP leaders when 
they began parceling out committee as- 
signments after the November victory. 
Not least among the reasons Robert A. 
Taft of Ohio chose the chairmanship of 
the Labor Committee over that of the 
Finance Committee was to keep it away 
from Aiken, who would be slow to move 
labor-restricting measures to the floor. 

Since Aiken will be a member of the 
Labor Committee anyway, party chief- 
tains have determined to neutralize his 
vote by upping the normal 7 to 6 Repub- 
lican-Democratic ratio to 8 to 5. 

Strictly New Guard: However, 
Aiken will be second man on both the 
Labor and Agriculture committees—an 
ideal combination for the kind of purely 
domestic liberalism he peddles. He is the 
No. 1 Republican advocate of cheap pow- 


er and he hopes to make the St. Lawrence 
seaway project his monument as the TVA 
is Norris’s. Unlike Norris and the La 
Follettes, who bolted the party when 
their views became incompatible with 
Old Guard thinking, Aiken says he “ex- 
pects, as every good Vermonter does, to 
die a Republican.” 

Aiken stayed away from Washington 
while the committee plums were being 
handed out. He putiered around his fa:m 
near Putney, Vt., tended his rock garden, 
and fed the two bears of his tiny private 
zoo. In occasional public appearances, 
he heckled his party leaders for promis- 
ing 20 per cent tax cuts and labor union 
curbs. 

The slow-moving, white-thatched sen- 
ator has a simple test for voting: Find 
out what the Old Guard plans to do and 
vote the other way. Once he voted “aye” 
on a bill he was hazy about. When Albert 
Hawkes of New Jersey, an ex-president 
of the United States Chamber of Com- 
merce, also voted “aye,” Aiken remarked: 
“Now I know I voted wrong.” 


Pe 


Bilbo the Silent 


Of the thirteen operating elevators in 
the Senate Office Building, there is one 
that Senator Bilbo never uses. Its elderly 
operator, Frank Harper, recalls too many 
unpleasant memories. While serving with 
him in the Mississippi state legislature 
35 years ago, Harper pressed charges of 
taking a $645 bribe against Bilbo. Even 
though Harper changed his mind and 
cast the one vote that saved Bilbo from 
impeachment, he has never been for- 
given. 

At the height of the current Bilbo 


probe, Harper bumped into Bilbo in the 
corridor and asked him how he was ‘do- 
ing. “Humph,” Bilbo replied, and walked 
away. It was their longest conversation 
in years. 


aa 


Battle Down Under 


Even Yuletide didn’t bring respite to 
harassed State Department officials. Just 
when things were looking up with Russia, 
trouble started popping in Australia. For 
want of a better name, it may be recorded 
in a footnote to American diplomatic 
history as “the battle of the flags.” 

It began last spring, during the most 
recent Washington visit of Dr. Herbert 
V. Evatt, the Australian Minister for Ex- 
ternal Affairs and the fighting champion 
for the rights of little nations. Before his 
departure, he ordered his embassy to 
fly the biggest available Australian flag 
from its staff every day in the week. 

The plot was thickened by Robert But- 
ler, a wealthy St. Paul, Minn., building 
contractor, when he was sent to Can- 
berra last September as the American 
Ambassador to Australia. Determined to 
go Evatt one better, he ordered his staff- 
to install loudspeakers on the embassy 
building to blare a recorded version of 
“The Star-Spangled Banner” into Can- 
berran ears every morning when the 
American flag was raised. He failed, how- 
ever, to reckon with the sensibilities of 
the Foreign Service. H. Earl Russell, 
embassy counselor and a career officer, 
thought the proposal outrageous and 
minced no words in blocking Butler’s 
scheme. The two nearly came to blows. 

The State Department hasn’t solved 


‘the problem yet. Though Butler hasn’t 


been given the go signal for his plans, 
Russell will shortly be given another 
assignment under a more quietly patriotic 


chief. 





Ye Merrie Republicans: Like Carroll Reece, the na- 
tional chairman, and George H. Bender, Representative from 
Ohio, most Republicans in Washington used their holiday 
greeting cards to sound the belated tidings of return to control 
of Congress after fourteen years. They used more elephants 





than Santas. Democrats were staid. Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan’s card featuring the Washington Monument made 
the capital remember that Calvin Coolidge, when questioned 
about unpleasant situations, would look out of the White 
House window and remark that the monument was still there. 
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Back to the steppes: The Soviet Army is pulling out of Central Europe as part of Russia’s new foreign policy 
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RUSSIA: For the World-a Breathing Spell 


At least five years of real peace— 


As 1947 dawned this prospect glim- 
mered before the world—a cynical world. 
Its cynicism was reinforced by the fact 
that this peace-on-earth vista was based 
on the recent shift in Russian policy 
toward agreement with the Western 
Powers. It was just hard to believe. 
Newsweek therefore asked its bureaus 
and correspondents to explore the entire 
question with Cabinet ministers, diplo- 
mats, and other officials with a special 
knowledge of Russia. The consensus: 
The Soviet moves probably do forecast a 
long period of better relations. 

This was a majority opinion. A strong 
minority, including some of the best- 
informed authorities, regarded the new 
developments as only a zig in the zigzag 
course the Soviets always pursue. They 
wanted to be shown the zag before they 
expressed optimism. Nearly all observers 
recalled Lenin’s classic definition of for- 
eign policy: that taking one step back- 
ward enables a nation to take two for- 
ward. For example the 1939 Russian- 
German nonaggression pact was the step 
backward. Quite possibly the Kremlin so 
interprets the present policy. But Mos- 
cow also intended its rapprochement 
with the Reich to last a good many years. 

The minority illustrate their thesis 
that the new developments do go that far 
with this story: 

Marius, the legendary sad sack of 
Marseilles—the story goes—was feeling 
sadder than usual one day. “What 
troubles you?” a friend asked. “I came 
home last night,” Marius sadly related, 
“and found my wife on the sofa holding 


hands ‘with my chief clerk. How can I 
face the future now?” 

The friend tried to console him: “Well, 
you could divorce your wife.” 

“No, I couldn’t do that because she is 
the best cook in Marseilles,” Marius re- 
plied. “Then you might fire your chief 
clerk,” the friend helpfully suggested. 
“Can't do that because he is the best 
chief clerk in Marseilles and I couldn’t 
run my business without him.” 

A few days later the two met again 
and Marius was beaming. “I have solved 
my problem,” he announced triumphantly. 

“Did you divorce your wife?” 

“No.” 

“Well then, you must have fired your 
chief clerk.” 

“No, but Tl tell you what I did—I 
sold the sofa!” 

The moral is that the present improved 
relations between Russia and the West 
have resulted from “selling the sofa.” 

Heroes of the UN: The outward evi- 
dence of the Soviet change has appeared 
in recent moves. The most important: the 
backdown in Iran. This represented prob- 
ably the first peacetime territorial retreat 
since early Bolshevik days. At the same 
time there has been the exodus of Russian 
troops from Europe. In Austria, the So- 
viet forces may be completely evacuated 
this year. In Hungary, they are being 
radically reduced. In the Russian zone 
of Germany, only 300,000 Red troops 
now remain. Finally, in New York, For- 
eign Minister Molotoff made concessions 
at both the United Nations and at the 
foreign ministers’ conference. Many dip- 
lomats consider these concessions more 
apparent than real, pointing out that it 





Sovfoto 


was obviously to Moscow’s advantage to 
expedite rather than delay the signing 
of the satellite peace treaties. 

One significant feature of the Soviet 
moves, however, was the extent to which 
the Russians have increased their support 
of the United Nations. Last week Andrei 
Vyshinsky, Molotoff’s deputy, credited all 
United Nations success to the leadership 
of his chief and to the daily instructions 
which, he said, Generalissimo Stalin sent 
to the Russian delegation. Such a propa- 
ganda line publicly ties Russian prestige 
to that of the United Nations. 

For example, on Dec. 17, Alexander 
Werth, Moscow correspondent of The 
Manchester Guardian, cabled: “An in- 
teresting aspect of the internal Russian 
standpoint is the altogether exceptional 
amount of space given to the United 
Nations’ deliberations in the Soviet press, 
sometimes literally almost three-quarters 
of the newspapers being devoted to re- 
ports from New York—three closely 
packed pages out of four. All this is read, 
and read very thoroughly, by millions 
of people . . . The impression in Russia 
unquestionably is that the Soviet delega- 
tion was able to leave New York with a 
completely clear conscience, and that the 
Soviet Union is by far the staunchest 
supporter of the United Nations and of 
all good causes.” 

Information for Stalin: The key to 
the Russian policy shift and its duration 
lay, however, not in these moves, but in 
the reasons behind them. NEwsweex’s 
sources agreed on three main considera- 
tions: (1) the deteriorating and in some 
senses desperate economic situation in 
the Soviet Union; (2) the new “tough” 
Anglo-American attitude toward Russia; 
and (3) the wide gap, particularly in 
armaments, between Soviet technological 
progress and that of the West, especially 
of the United States. The consensus: the 
most important factor was Russia’s inter- 
nal economic condition. 


However, the impact of all three prob- 





Portrait of America’s most famous bouquet 


UR ARTIST—as you can see— 

decided to be very realistic in 
his portrayal of America’s most 
famous bouquet. 


And he had the right idea... .for 
those four real roses are known 
throughout the land. Through 
long and honored usage, they’ve 
come to signify just one thing—a 
truly magnificent whiskey. 


The Four Roses you are buying 
today is the finest Four Roses 
we've ever bottled. And, to us, 
that means it is the finest whiskey 
on the market. 

Four Roses is now a Blended Whiskey 
—a fine blend of 40% straight whis- 
kies, 5 years or more old, and 60% 
grain neutral spirits. 95.5 proof. 


Frankfort Distillers Corporation, N.Y. 
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If you see someone buzzing along without hat or 
coat—as if it were June instead of cold January — 


You can bet it’s a Nash he’s driving! It has a 
complete, automatic ‘‘Conditioned Air System.”’ 
Fresh air heated, filtered, circulated without drafts. 


If you see heads turn when a car goes ghosting 
. down the street— 


You ,can bet it’s a new Nash. 


If you hear someone boast, ‘‘I haven’t stopped in 
for gas for weeks’’— 


You know full well he’s driving a Nash ‘‘600’’! 
The reason people talk about it is very simple. 
There’s so much to talk about. 

It’s really an ‘‘eyeful,’’ and with all the room 


inside six passengers con ask for, But—o Nash 


W4da)”»> tucns in 25 to 20 miles a gallon at moder- 
ate highway speed. 500 to 600 miles on a tanktul, 


An added feature is a Convertible double Bed 


for touring—ready to sleep you in three minutes. 


youll BE AMIAD WITH 


And volumes could be written about the unique 
Unitized frame-and-body—one super-strong 
welded unit that doesn’t rattle or squeak. 


But when you drive a Nash ‘*‘600’’—that’s when 
you start taking over the conversation. It’s smooth, 
it’s quick, it’s light, it’s quiet as a mouse. You 
can park it on a dime, and U-turn it on a nickel. 
And with four deep, soft coil springs cushioning 
the wheels, you can’t raise a bump even on a 


winter-rutted road. 


See it today, at your Nash dealer’s and take a 

look at the Nash Ambassador, too. And rest as- 
sured that on delivery we will do our level best. 
We are trying to catch up with the biggest demand 
in history, but there wil] be delay. So whether you 


are waiting, or ordering —please be patient. You’ll 


be glad you waited, 


Atz2zt fhasoa22. 


Division of Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Mich. 
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ably hit the Russians at the same time— 
during the last six months of 1946. One 
authority believed that the true situa- 
tion had been kept from Stalin (observ- 
ers in the past have found the General- 
issimo badly informed on some subjects). 
In particular, Stalin probably knew little 
of the extent to which the Russians had 
failed to obtain industrial reparations 
from Germany. A number of important 
leaders including Molotof combined to 
keep the facts from him. Another group 
including Marshal Gregory Zhukoff, for- 
mer Soviet commander in Germany, Mar- 
shal Vasily Sokolovsky, present Russian 
commander in the Reich, and Vasily 
Semeonoff, Russian political adviser in 
Berlin, finally pushed this information 
through to Stalin. It was shortly after this 
that Stalin gave two conciliatory inter- 
views. 

The failure of the reparations policy 
had a particularly drastic effect 
on Russia’s internal economy. 
The Soviets had calculated on 
restoring their dilapidated in- 
dustry with German equip- 
ment. Confidence that they 
could do so probably account- 
ed for much of the toughness 
in Russian policy toward the 


West just after the war. Now 
they have learned the hard 


way that it is one thing to tear 


down German plants and ear- 
mark them for shipment to 


Russia, and another to trans 
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eration, and make them pro- 
duce. 


Scattered all over the Rus- 
sian zone of Germany and Po- 
land and in Russia itself are 
heaps of dismantled industrial 
equipment which the Soviets 
have never been able to utilize. 
In addition, the Russians have 
apparently wrecked German in- 
dustry in their zone and crip- 
pled agriculture as well. Prob- 
ably for that reason, they have 


agreed to admit four-power 
teams this month to inspect 
“industrial demobilization.” 


Soviet Wasteland: R us - 
sian industry itself has been 


unable to fill in the gap. For ex- 


Unlike the Reich, where the devasta- 
tion is limited to cities, in Russia even 
the smallest hamlets were razed. Two- 
thirds of European Russia today is a 
dikoye pole—wasteland. An observer who 
visited Moscow recently called existing 
conditions “desperate and pitiable.” He 
felt that the average Muscovite in many 
respects was worse off than a citizen of 
wrecked Berlin. 

All this has inevitably produced reper- 
cussions among the Russian masses. In 
Moscow, for example, there have been 
recent outbreaks of what the Russians 
call “hooliganism”—mostly robberies and 
other crimes committed by desperate and 
hungry men. Demobilized troops con- 
tribute their share. Many of them have 
recently been brought back from .Europe 
and are in a position to compare the 
austerity of the Soviet system with the 
relative abundance in even the smashed 





THE WIREOWALKING WIZARD 


This explains much of the Russians’ 
behavior at the last United Nations As- 
sembly session. Diplomats interpret their 
constant attempts to tie in disarmament 
and a troop and weapon census with 
atomic safeguards as a scheme to force 
the United States to give up its atomic 
and other technologically advanced 
weapons. A few observers even expressed 
this theory: “The Russians are wild to 


_get their hands on the atom bomb and 


this is the sole motive behind their re- 
cent change in policy. It will last until 
they get the atom bomb by one means 
or another. In order to do so they will 
make bigger concessions than they have 
already made.” 

At the same time that the Soviet’s in- 
dustrial and technological weaknesses be- 
came evident, the relative failure of their 
diplomacy also appeared and gave Mos- 
cow an additional reason for trying a new 
course. Last fall the Russians 
found Secretary of State James 
F. Byrnes’s policy was just as 
tough as he said it was. Prob- 
ably the decisive moment oc- 
curred during the showdown 
conference between Byrnes and 
Molotoff at the Waldorf-Asto-’ 
ria Hotel on Nov. 25. The So- 
viets also realized that they had 
failed to separate the United 
States and Britain. Their ap- 
parent ‘belief that the United 


States was badly split internal- 


Wy was dashed dy the settle: 
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ana the coal strike. Finally, the 
Kremfin, {ike (fe Supreme 


Court, reads the election re- 


turns. 


Significance 





NEWSWEEKSources expressed 


virtually unanimous agreement 
that, however long it may last, 
the Russian policy change rep- 
resents only a breathing spell. 
The basic Russian objective of 


Communizing the world has 


the force of religious dogma. 
A member of the Politburo 
would as readily question this 
ultimate outcome as a member 


of the College of Cardinals 
would doubt Papal infallibil- 





ample, the number of automo- 
biles produced in the Soviet 
Union during 1946 amounted 


to only 135,000 (American production, 
9,149,170). This was 65 per cent short 


of the 1946 quota in the Five-Year Plan. 
Likewise, in the last quarter of 1946, 
heavy industry fulfilled only 45 per cent 


of the plan; transport, 41 per cent; ship- 
building, 14 per cent. Alihough oil pro- 


duction will probably run 2 or 3 per cent 
over the quota, fuel, especially timber, 
is short. Because of a shortage of skilled 


labor, production has been erratic and 


unemployment has resulted in some areas. 
Food supplies have been bad, partly due 


to the drought last summer. 


Reproduced by permission of the Proprietors of Punch 


Molotoff symbolizes the enigma of Russia 


capitals of the Balkans. Despite a tight- 
ened discipline over labor the Soviets 


now find it necessary to offer some re- 
wards to get people to work at all. 
Atomic Fascination: Russia’s eco- 


nomic plight has made it difficult to 


achieve its No. 1 industrial objective: 
manufacture of the atom bomb. No one 
outside the Soviet Union knows how far 
the Russians still must progress to make 


the bomb. Best guess: three to five years 
at the very least and probably longer. The 


general opinion: the Soviets have run 
into more trouble than they expected. 


ity. Furthermore, the Russians 
think that time is on their side. 
A high Russian official put it 


this way: “We in the Soviet Union realize 


that von Americans are at the zenith of 


your productive capacity and that we 
are far behind you. tiowever, this means 
we are moving up and you are about to 


move down. In a generation you might 
be quite surprised.” 


The question thus was how long the 
breathing spell would last. The majority 
of authorities tie this to the Russian need 


for help in rehabilitation of their eco- 


nomic system. Thev place the minimum 
at five years with fifteen a more likely 
span for bringing the Russian economy 
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up to Western standards. In technology, 
the Soviets are a generation behind the 
West. 

These factors also indicate many short- 
range developments. The most imminent 
is probably the hard battle the Soviets 
will wage at the Moscow peace confer- 
ence to obtain vitally needed reparations 
from the current industrial production 
of the entire Reich. They have already 
suggested $2,000,000,000 worth a year 
for ten years. American officials consider 
this ridiculously high. These officials 
now, however, indicate that a figure of 
$400,000,000 might be feasible. In re- 
turn for reparations, the Russians have 
indicated that they would agree to the 
complete political and economic unifica- 
tion of the Reich with no strings at- 
tached. 

So far the chief support for the Rus- 
sian proposals comes from Americans 
actually charged with dealing with the 
Germans. The State Department. still 
opposes the suggestions. And it has one 
ace in the hole. The Russians are ap- 
parently about ready to ask again for an 
American loan. They need this about as 
badly as they need German reparations. 
The toughness of American policy in 
these matters was shown last week when 
Lt. Gen. Walter Bedell Smith, the Amer- 
ican Ambassador in Moscow, was in- 
structed to take up directly with Molo- 
toff the question of the settlement of 
Russia's Lend-Lease account and to warn 


him that the United States would insist 





Mideast Miami: Sidi Bishr Beach in Alovandria, Eaupt, Yotains only the name 
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the GI’s gave it—Miami Beach—to recall its days as a swarming U.S. Army recrea- 
tion center. At the Miamy Restaurant (left) idle waiters pine for their affluent 


Yank customers, now gone home. They would like to follow them to America. 





on this before any other economic dis- 
cussion can take place. 

Another prospect: The Russians will 
continue their present atomic diplomacy. 
No observer consulted by NEWSWEEK 
thought there was any appreciable chance 
of the Russians agreeing to inspection of 
atomic plants as the United States de- 
mands. The only circumstance under 
which they would allow it would be if 
they felt that yielding on inspection 
would allow them to achieve their ob- 
jective of forcing the United States to 
give up its technologically advanced 
weapons such as the atom bomb itself, 
rockets, long-range planes, and _bacteri- 
ological warfare developments. 

The shift in Russia’s policy indicates 
that for the immediate future it will 
probably not attempt forceful interven- 
tion through local Communist parties in 
Western European countries. The Soviets 
have already found that in countries like 
France and Italy this is a difficult and 
dangerous game to play. 

In Balkan States directly controlled 
by Communist regimes the Soviets will 
probably need American economic as- 
sistance and so may lift the iron curtain 
slightly. In these countries also the with- 
drawal of the unpopular Russian Army 
will aid the local Communist govern- 
ments. In the Far East, observers ex- 
pect the Soviets to work for continued 
chaos in China through moral support 
—and little else of the Chinese Com- 
munists. They will probably also main- 
tain the current stalemate in Korea as 
long as possible, keep their grip on such 
places as Dairen, and snipe at General of 
the Army MacArthur. 

This blueprint does not take into ac- 
count unexpected events in the Western 
states that might play into the Russians’ 
hands and cause them to take the offen- 
sive again. The most important single 
development that could bring this about 
would be a weakening of the American 


diplomatic line. Diplomats are convinced 


that Moscow would take immediate ad- 
vantage of this and that everything 
gained by Byrnes’s policy would quickly 
be lost. 

Probably the next most upsetting event 
would be a split between the United 
States and Britain—something an increas- 
ingly important group of rebellious M.P.’s 
are advocating. The Soviets might also 
be tempted to action by economic col- 
lapse in such a country as France or by 
the failure of the great powers to settle 
the problem of Germany. 


oP 


REICH: Velvet Glove 


Consistency was no bugaboo to the 
special House of Representatives com- 
mittee on postwar economic policy and 
planning that submitted on Dec. 29 its 
final report on Germany. The committee 
included former “hard peace” advocates. 
Nevertheless it recommended: (1) aban- 
doning attempts to deindustrialize the 
Reich, (2) raising the present level of 
industry, (3) making “substantial” loans 
to Germany, (4) telling Russia to “evacu- 
ate Germany completely” if reports that 
the Soviet Union was making arms in 
the Reich were true. The committee also 
recognized that “German stagnation” de- 
layed recovery in “surrounding and lib- 
erated countries.” 


Feat of Clay 


On Dec. 22 a small French “army” of 
1,200 men moved eastward from Metz 
into the sooty, coal-rich Saar Basin. They 
quickly manned customs barriers on the 
German border of the Saarland and began 
checking closely the visas, baggage, and 
bankrolls of travelers between the Saar 
and the rest of Germany. Their declared 
purpose: to prevent the extra rations pro- 
vided by France for the Saar miners from 
slipping into the German black market 


and to keep out the worthless German 
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currency now flooding the Saar for con- 
version into French francs if, and when, 
the territory is annexed to France. 


Angers Labor Lost; But to Lt, Gen, 


Lucius D. Clay, American Deputy Mil- 
itary Governor in Berlin, establishment of 
the customs frontier looked like a pre- 


mature French grab at the coveted tert 


tory. Clay had long been irked by French 
insistence on annexing the Saar before 
agreeing to the economic unification of 


Germany, He angrily accused the French 
of “an entirely unilateral action,” and re- 


fused to approve the creation of such a 
separate administrative unit in Germany 


“unless such action was approved on a 


foreign-office level.” He said he would 
notify Washington and added: “I don’t 
know what instructions my government 


will give me,” 


His government didn’t know either. 
Secretary of State James F. Byrnes had 
already agreed to the French action. 


During the Paris peace conference the 


French had told Byrnes of their inten- 
tion. He agreed, but asked them to wait 


until after the New York Foreign Min- 
isters’ Council meeting. There Maurice 


Couve de Murville told Byrnes the exact ” 


date for the beginning of the customs 
inspection. Again Byrnes raised no ob- 
jection—but by some inexplicable over- 
sight the State Department failed to 
notify Clay. On Christmas Eve Bvrnes 
therefore had the unpleasant duty of 
cabling Clay to crawl off the limb as 
gracefully as possible. To sweeten the 
bitter pill he added his heartiest Christ- 
mas wishes. 

In Berlin, Clay scrambled back to 
safety. He told a New York Herald 
Tribune correspondent that he had never 
“protested” the French action and that 
in fact he would have supported it if the 
French had only informed the Allied 
Control Council in advance. 


Acme 


Actually, the French had originally 
planned to annex the Saar, just as Clay 
feared. Lt. Gen. Joseph-Pierre Koenig, 


french commander in Germany, was to 


proclaim the annexation at a reception 
in Saarbriicken on Dec. 22, simultaneous- 
ly with the announcement of the border 


Closing, The coup was: called off by a 


last-minute stop order from the Blum 
interim government in Paris. 


Christmas Coose Step 


How to combine Christmas spirit, Prus- 
sian discipline, and Marxist ideology was 


demonstrated last week by the Leipziger 


Zeitung, a paper in the Russian zone of 
Germany. Under the head, “Christmas 
Celebrations and Peoples’ Solidarity,” it 


ran the following directions: 


“Christmas celebrations in factories 
and offices are subject to the approval of 
the Volkssolidaritat (Peoples Solidarity 


Committee, a branch of the Soviet-backed 


Socialist Unity party). These celebrations 
are to be executed according to precise 


directions issued by the Soviet Military 
Administration at Karlshorst. To comply 
with them it must first be proven that 
these are actually public celebrations. 
Secondly, it is desired that the rate of 
adoption of godfatherships for the or- 
phans of refugees be increased. And also 
of old people. And furthermore that they 
be invited to the celebrations.” 


ows 


FRANCE: Revolt in Asia 


An empire turned its eyes on Indo- 
China last week. The war had weakened 
France’s grip on its overseas territories. 
Now white men, brown men, and black 
men watched civil strife in the rich Far 
Eastern dependency for clues to future 
action. Defeat by the insurgent Viet Nam 
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U. S. and Viet Nam 
| Alihough the news has not yet 


been officially announced, the Unit- 
ed States has already taken steps 
to halt the fighting in French Indo- 


Last week in Washington the 
French Ambassador, Henri Bonnet. 
was called in by the State Devurt 


ment and told (1) that an Indo. 


Chinese settlement is imeciative 
(2) that the affair could be brough 
up before the UN Security Counci 


' ‘ i ‘ “ie } 
at any time and by any power and 
that the United Siates would no: 
necessarily support the French: (5) 
‘hat the United States wants to 


make sure that no Lend-Lease 


woatens are used in subduing the 
Viet Namese and suspects that they 
are so used, and (4) that Abbot 


Low Moffat, the department's 


Southeast Asia expert, is in the area 
(he arrived in Batavia on Dec. 19) 
and would be glad to be of assist- 


ance to both sides. Bonnet prom- 


ised to obtain an answer from Pris. | ; 


republic might mean loss of the entire 
empire to France. 

In the Viet Nam capital of Hanoi, 
French poilus successfully occupied gov- 
ernment buildings. But in a week’s fight- 
ing thev failed to eliminate Annamite 
snipers from the fine brick homes of the 
European quarter or from the burning 
bamboo shacks in the native quarter 
across Little Lake. According to frag- 
mentary reports from Paris, at least 
15,000 Viet Nam forces armed with 
homemade rifles, submachine guns, and 
tin-can grenades counterattacked repeat- 
edly from the city’s outskirts. French 











Associated Press 


The bearded Viet Nam chief, Ho, finds himself caught between Leclerc’s big stick (left) and d’Argenlieu’s tough talk 
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Spitfires strafed their positions, 
while infantry reinforcements 
slowly fought their way up 
from the coast. 

Smaller battles took place in 
a dozen towns north of Hanoi 
and on the coast at Hué and 
Tourane, where French rein- 
forcements had been landed. 
Admiral Thierry d’Argenlieu, 
French High Commissioner, 
declared a state of siege in 
Saigon, capital of disputed Co- 
chin China, after 24 civilians 
were killed in attacks on Christ- 
mas night. The French re- 


ported finding bodies of Jap- 


anese among the Viet Nam 
dead. Travelers returning to 
Bangkok said Germans fighting 
with the French, ex-prisoners 


of war who had joined the 
Foreign Legion, were deserting, 


Cruel Disillusionment: 
Ho Chi Minh, bearded Viet 
Nam President, fed Hanoi with 
his government. From nearby 


Hadong on Dee. 25, the Viet 
Nam radio charged that the 


French started firing on Dec. 
19 after Viet Nam refused to 
give them police authority. The 
French Foreign Office, how- 
ever, accused the Viet Namese 
of firing first, in a long-pre- 
meditated attack. Observers 
noted that the outbreaks co- 
incided with the return to In- 
do-China of d’Argenlieu, whom 
the Viet Namese blame for blocking their 
aspirations to complete independence. 
It was also possible that Ho, a relatively 
moderate nationalist, had lost control of 
his government to his more extreme de- 
fense minister, Vo Nguyen Giap. 

Months of tension and _ unfulfilled 
agreements between France and the re- 
public it recognized last March had made 
conflict inevitable. One basic grievance 
of Viet Nam: French unwillingness to 
hold a promised referendum which might 
put the southern provisional republic of 


Cochin China under Viet Nam rule. 


Moerius Moutet, Minister for Overseas 
France, flew to Indo-China for a personal 
investigation. In Saigon on Dec. 26, the 


White-haired proponent of “modified” 


colonial rule declared himself a victim 
of “cruel disillusionment.” He denied that 
“a free agreement” was still possible be- 


tween Viet Nam and French leaders, 


D’Argenlieu went even farther. In a 
Christmas Day message he flatly stated 


that “France does not intend in the pres- 
ent stage of evolution of the Indo-Chinese 


people to give them total and uncondi- 
tional independence, which would be an 
action gravely prejudicial to the interests 


of both parties,” In Paris the next day 


Premier Léon Blum reaffirmed that order 
must be restored before the French would 
resume negotiations with Viet Nam. 


Frenchmen of all partes rallied to 
support this stiffened policy. Even Com- 
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An empire’s seams crack in Indo-China 


munists, who sympathized with Ho, an 
ex-party member, could not expose them- 
selves to charges of liquidating the 
French Empire by backing Viet Nam’s 
independence. Maj. Gen. Jacques- 
Philippe Leclerc, the tough young tank 
commander who smashed the national- 
ists in Southern Indo-China last winter, 
arrived in Saigon on Dec. 28 to take 
charge of the 80,000 French forces. A 


crack paratroop regiment, the first of 
75,000 additional reinforcements, sailed 


from Bone, Algeria, on Dec. 25. Against 
these weighty forces, supplemented with 


tanks and planes, the French estimated 
Viet Nam could muster 100,000 men, 
about 65,000 of them armed. 


On Dec, 28 the Viet Nam radio was 


reported already sending out peace feel- 
ers. French military experts confidently 
hope to have the entire situation under 


control by Jan. 15, although the Viet 


Namese were capable of long guerrilla 
warfare such as many of them waged 


against the Japanese during the war, 


Devil’s Incarnation 
Fascinated spectators in the Paris 


courtroom riveted their eyes on the long, 


graceful mobile hands of the Marquis 
Alain de Bernardy de Sigoyer. Those 
hands, said the prosecutor, had tightened 


the cord that strangled Bernardy’s es- 


tranged wife, Jeannine, on March 28, 
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1944. Now they twisted agon- 
izingly as the sobbing, plead- 
ing defendant told the last 
great lie of a sordid career 
of lust, loot, violence, and_in- 
sanity (NEWSWEEK, Dec. 30, 
1946), 

At 9 o'clock on the fatal 
morning said the 41-year-old 
marquis, waggling his goatee, 
Jeannine visited him to collect 
her monthly separation allow- 
ance. He had not killed her, 
however, but caressed her, 
whereupon she yielded without 
argument, 


She reproached him only for 


continuing to keep his mistress, 
Iréne Lebeau, the family’s 
former nursemaid. She slapped 


Iréne, The angry mistress 
grabbed a revolver—which Ber- 


nardy kept hidden in a child's 


toy dog—and shot Jeannine 
through the breast. Bernardy 
and Iréne then buried Jean- 
nine’s body. He had not re- 


ported to police because his 


previous record was so bad he 
feared they wouldn’t believe 
him. 

Neither would the court and 
jury, for Jeannine’s body had 
showed no trace of a bullet. 
He was found guilty and sen- 
tenced to the guillotine. Ber- 
nardy filed a routine, and hope- 
less, appeal, while Iréne Le- 
beau, whose testimony had 
convicted him, smiled for the first time 
since the trial began and went home to 
the baby daughter she had borne to “The 
Devil’s Incarnation.” 


Conseil de la République 


ihe words “Conseil de la République” 
above the portal of historic Luxembourg 


Palace in Paris stood out in their fresh gilt 
on the sodden afternoon ‘before Christ- 
mas. They dazzled delegates to the first 
meeting of the Council of the Republic, 


France’s upper legislative house under 


the new constitution, almost as much as 
did the polished brass and _horsetail- 
tipped helmets of the immobile Republi- 


can Guards. The legislators hesitated to 


file past these ramrod figures until! rolling 
drums indicated that the temporary pre- 
siding officer had taken his place in- 


cide the dignified, oak-paneled chamber. 


Finally the 263 councilors thus far elected 
(72 Communists, 70 Popular Republi- 


cans, 47 Socialists, 32 of the leftist coali- 


tion, Rassemblement des Cauches, 11 of 
the Republican Party of Liberty, and a 


few others) rushed in. 
For 25 minutes the senior member— 


and therefore chairman—Jules Gasser, 81.- 


year-old Radical Socialist from Algeria, 
extolled the old French Senate, predeces- 
sor of the Council, and emphasized the 


hard days to come. The councilors knew 
they could only delay legislation two 
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months and help elect a President every 
seven years. They will cast ballots on 
Jan. 16, with the National Assembly, for 
the new President of the French Repub- 
lic. They chose as their own head a Pop- 
ular Republican, Auguste Champetier de 
Ribes. An unkind French newspaper 
commentator passed this judgment: “The 
Council can’t be a disappointment be- 
cause so little is expected of it.” 
Meanwhile, in the Hotel Matignon, 
Léon Blum struggled with France’s prob- 
lems. The aged interim Premier-President 
hardly showed the strain of his new re- 
sponsibilities. Loren Carroll, chief of 
NEwswEEK’'s Paris bureau, cabled: “Blum 


looks better and manifests more vitality 


than at any time since his return from the 
Buchenwald concentration camp. He ad- 
mits he’s like an old warhorse back in 
action. Visitors are vastly impressed as he 


turns from one problem to another, re- 
membering precise facts and figures and 
improvising solutions. 


“Public morale has mounted. It is a 


relief for Frenchmen to have an active 
government again and see some decisions 


taken, This is more interesting to them 


than the identity of the President ot the. 


Republic who will be chosen in January.” 
The main Presidential contenders ap- 
peared to be Vincent Auriol of the Social- 
ists and former Premier Edouard Herriot. 
On Dec. 28 Charles de Gaulle announced 
he did not choose to run. 
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AUSTRIA: Cause of Death 


On Feb. 12, 1938, a slender, gray- 
headed, scholarly Austrian drove along 
the broad highway from Salzburg to the 
German border, then to Berchtesgaden 
and up the steep winding road to the 
Berghof. He was Dr. Kurt von Schusch- 
nigg, Chancellor of Austria, summoned to 
a conference with Adolf Hitler. A month 
later Austria succumbed to Anschluss. In 
May, the former Chancellor was arrested, 
not to be freed until the Americans swept 
into the Tyrol seven years later. 

This week, in a book called “Austrian 


Requiem,’* Dr. Schuschnigg tells his 
own story of the eclipse of independent 


Austria and of his seven vears in the 
hands of the Gestapo. In it, he gives the 
actual conversation in his fateful and 


fantastic Berchtesgaden interview with 


the megalomaniac Fiihrer. Excerpts: 
Spring Storm: Scuuscunicc: This 
room with its wonderful view has doubt- 


it 
less been the scene of many a decisive 
conference, Herr Reichskanzler. 
Hirer: Yes, in this room my thoughts 


ripen, But we did not get together to 


speak of the fine view or of the weather 

. I am telling you once more that 
things cannot go on in this way. I have 
a historic mission, and this mission I will 


fulfil because Providence has destined 


me to do so. . . Who is not with me will 
be crushed . . . I have made the greatest 
achievement in the history of Germany, 





*Austrian Requiem, By Kurt von_ Schuschnigg. 


. 822 pages. Putnam’s, New York. $3.50. 

















“| decided to dress | 


This might be one secretary’s not-so- 
subtle way of saying that person-to-person 
dictation is dated. Or even out-dated. 


For the modern, up-to-the-minute ex- 
ecutive uses the Dictaphone method! 

Of course, it’s more than a question of 
being “‘old hat.” Much more. 


for the occasion” 





Slow, tiring, “read-that-back-to-me” 
dictation can retard the progress of the 
entire office. It keeps other important 
work waiting while two people perform 
what should be a one-man operation. 


See how quickly the picture changes— 
with Dictaphone Electronic Dictation! 


There’s no speed limit— with Dictaphone’! 


Things really move. Memos get out. 
Correspondence flies. Overtime? Gone! 


Alone... relaxed... a busy executive 


can talk all of his business away—right 
into the handy microphone. Stationed 
outside his door, his secretary can ward 


off interruptions—can £0 about her other 


duties while he dictates to her. 


If your office routine needs a shot in 


' , ' 
the arm, if you re looking for new ways to 
decrease bottlenecks and increase busi- 
ness, it will pay you to have a talk with 


your local Dictaphone representative, 
Let him show you how the Dictaphone 





Model AE will double your ability to get 


things done! — 


DICTAPHONE p/n ene 


#The word DIGTAPHONE is the registered 


Electronic and A tic dict 





trademark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of 


2B and other sound-recording and reproducing equipment 


bearing said trade-mark. 
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Keystone 


Stone Temptress: El Hadj Abdou Salam Kane, Senegalese chief, finds an at- 
tractive item in a Parisian art exhibit dedicated to French West Africa. He wears his 
new Grand Cross of the Legion of Honor on his tour of the gallery with its director. 





greaier than any other German. And not 
by force, mind you. I am carried along 
by the love of my people. 

ScHUSCHNIGG: We do not want any- 
thing cis: but to live in peace and fulfill 
our historic mission in central Europe. 

Hirer: I have only to give an order, 
and in one single night all your ridiculous 
defense mechanisms are blown to bits. 
You don’t seriously believe that you can 
stop me or even delay me for half an 
hour, do youP Who knows? Perhaps you 
\vill wake up one morning in Vienna to 
fnd us there—just like a spring storm... 
Do vou want to make another Spain of 
Austria? I would like to avoid all that—if 
possible. 

ScuuscHNicc: We are not alone in this 
world, and such a step would probably 
mean war. 

HirLer: It is easy enough to talk of 
war while we are sitting here in our com- 
fortable easy chairs. But war means end- 
less misery for millions. Do you want to 
take this responsibility upon yourself, 
Herr Schuschnigg? . . . I have achieved 
.verything that I set out to do and have 
thus become perhaps the greatest Ger- 
man of all history. 

ScuuscHNicG: Now what exactly are 
your wishes? 

Hitter: Here is the draft of the docu- 
ment. There is nothing to be discussed 
about it. I will not change one single iota. 
You will either sign it as it stands or else 
our meeting has been useless. In that case 
I shall decide during the night what will 
he done next. 

Historic Duty: Schuschnigg then re- 

ed to guarantee that “the time limits 

ipulated in the document—as for in- 


stance the three days for the amnesty” 
of Nazis—would be observed. 

“At this answer,” writes Schuschnigg, 
“Hitler seemed to lose his self-control. He 
ran to the doors, opened them, and shout- 
ed, ‘General Keitel!’ Then, turning back 
to me, he said, ‘I shall have you called 
later’. . . About half an hour later I was 
again called to Hitler.” 

Hitter: I have decided to change my 
mind—for the first time in my entire life. 
But I warn you—this is your very last 
chance. I have given you three more 
G6yS ... 

Schuschnigg then gave in and later 
asked Hitler if “the various crises in the 
world today can be solved in a peaceful 
manner?” 

Hitter: If my advice were followed, 
peace would be possible. But one does 
not listen to me. I would gladly spare the 
world another world war, but I don’t 
know whether it can be avoided if no 
one believes me .. . In Germany we are 
in the middle of a vast military reorgan- 
ization . . . In tanks, planes, and motor- 
ized artillery we are the leading power 
today. It would be completely irrespon- 
sible and unjustifiable merely from a his- 
torical point of view not to use a mag- 
nificent instrument like the German 
Wehrmacht. 


SWITZERLAND: Visa Approved 


There was rejoicing last week in the 
palatial Zurich home of Emil Georg 
Buehrle. For a long time Buehrle and 
his family have wanted to visit the United 
States, but an irritating obstacle stood in 


the way. During the war Buehrle, who 
is a co-owner and director of Oerlikon 


Buehrle & Co., famous manufacturer of 
high-velocity guns, liberally primed the 
Nazi war machine with his products. His 
name and that of his firm occupied a 
prominent place on American and British 
black lists, But on Christmas Day his 
American visa finally arrived. 


About a month ago a Midwestern firm 
of attorneys persuaded the Secretaries of 
War and Navy that the visit of Buehrle, 
who is said to know more about anti- 
aircraft guns than any man alive, would 
be in the national interest. In spite of 
these high endorsements, the State De- 
partment’s visa division was still hesi- 
tant. A prod from the White House did 
the rest. Buehrle plans to arrive in the 
United States with his wife, a son, and a 
daughter who is said to be a ravishing 


beauty. 


INDIA: Card Enclosed 


A Christian welfare association sent 
Mohandas K. Gandhi a Christmas pres- 
ent. It was a kit containing a deck of 
cards, a comb, a shaving set, and some 
American cigarettes. When the renowned 
ascetic opened the package last week, he 
ruefully observed that he didn’t know 
how to play cards, gave the cigarettes to 
Pandit Nehru, his heir apparent, and 
wistfully shook his fuzzy head over the 
comb. He kept the shaving set to trim 
around his salt-and-pepper mustache. 
An item often included in such kits which 
Gandhi might have found more useful: 
safety pins. 


UNITED NATIONS: Either—Or 


At the climax of a tense closed session 
of the UN Atomic Energy Commission’s 
working committee at Lake Success on 
Dec. 27, the venerable American dele- 
gate, Bernard Baruch, rose to hurl a final 
challenge at his colleagues. His proposal 
to eliminate the Big Five veto on pun- 
ishment of atomic violators had made 
no progress. Baruch drew from his brief- 
case the speech he had prepared for this 
crisis. Tersely and earnestly, he told 
the committee: 

“A violator should not have a veto to 
protect him against the consequences of 
his willful wrongdoing . . . Only those 
nations which may intend to violate the 
[atomic] treaty would want the protec- 
tion of the veto . . . I cannot recommend 
to the people of the United States... 
that this country surrender this potent 
weapon . . . under any system which is 
open to nullification of punishment by 
what can be called a subterfuge .. . 
Gentlemen, it is either—or. Either you 
agree that a criminal should have this 
right . . . or you vote for this sound and 
basic principle of enduring justice and 
plain common sense.” 

Baruch was speaking primarily to the 
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Russians. They had already agreed to 
abandon the veto on the day-to-day work 


of atomic inspectors. But they had con- 
tinued to insist on the right to veto all 
major Security Council decisions, includ- 
ing punishment of atomic violators. For 
nine days they had refused even to dis- 
cuss the matter, maintaining a stony 
silence that was further underlined by 


the substitution of a second-string dele- 
gate in place of Andrei Gromyko. 


Why Worry: But Baruch was also 
speaking to western delegations, espe- 
cially the Canadians, who want him to 
modify his stand sufficiently to win Rus- 
sian support. The Canadian reasoning: 
(1) Any major violation of atomic con- 
trols would be the signal for a world war 
anyway; (2) at that moment the veto 
would cease to have meaning; (3) there- 
fore, why risk a breakdown of the atomic 
discussions now by haggling over it? 

The American stand: (1) Any such 
war against an atomic violator should 
have the full legal sanction of the United 
Nations; (2) therefore, no violator 
should have the legal right to veto the 
war against himself. 

Baruch’s blast failed to break the 
deadlock. During the strained week end 
that preceded the Dec. 30 “final” show- 
down, Gromyko suddenly offered a total- 
ly new proposal. He asked the Security 
Council to start work at once on general 
world disarmament, with an eleven-na- 
tion commission instructed to report 
within three months on plans to imple- 
ment the General Assembly’s disarma- 
ment resolution. He did not mention the 
atom. But behind his proposal was a 
probable Russian move to postpone the 
atom decision by tying it up with the 
whole question of disarmament. 


os 


JAPAN: The Higher the Fewer 


Japanese labor’s postwar passion for 
organizing reached new and romantic 
heights last week. The eleven men and 
one woman who operate a weather sta- 
tion more than 12,000 feet high in the 
snow-covered peaks of Mount Fuji, de- 
cided to form a union. “We are working 
where the mercury is 30 degrees below 
zero,” explained one, “and something 
ought to be done. We just can’t exist on 
earthly remunerations.” 


oer 


ZIONISTS: Chorus of No’s 


Lost is not our hope of yore 
Our ancient hope and blest; 

To return to our land once more 
Where our sires rest. 


To the chorus of the Zionist anthem, 
Hatikvah (The Hope), some 300 tired 
delegates in Basel, Switzerland, brought 
the 22nd World Zionist Congress to a 
close after a final 25-hour Christmas Eve 
session. The weary Zionists, boarding 
holiday-packed trains and planes for 
home, could look back on fourteen days 


of bitterness, indecision, and intra-Con- 
gress strife. Their major problem re- 


mained unsolved, 

Since the first day a single issue had 
dominated the debate: Should the Con- 
gress authorize the Jewish Agency to 
participate in the London conference on 
Palestine in January? Dr. Chaim Weiz- 
mann, 72-year-old father of Zionism and 
World Zionist president, said yes. Ad- 
mitting the difficulty of working with 
Britain, he still claimed “no other coun- 
try has shown any willingness to take on 
th» job of building a Jewish National 
home.” He hoped for partition after 
compromises with the Arabs and British. 
A chorus of “No’s” greeted Weizmann’s 
proposal. The final voting repudiated 


Weizmann’s policies and: in effect re- 
moved him from the presidency. 
Waiting for Circumstances: The 
Congress refused to permit participation 
in the London conference “in existing 
circumstances.” The resolution  signifi- 
cantly added: “if a change should take 
place . . . the General Council . . . shall 


decide whether to participate or not.” 
This was the qualification the British 
had been hoping to see. With Palestine 











International 
Japanese Idyl: A policeman on duty 
in Tokyo takes time out to pore through 
the famous Japanese biography of Gen- 
eral of the Army MacArthur. The 
paper-bound, 62-page volume 
already sold more than 100,000 copies. 
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Arabs and Palestine Jews refusing to sit 
together, a round-table conference was 


believed an impossibility. But two con- 
current meetings—one British-Arab, the 
other British-Jewish—might be arranged. 
Britain’s overwhelming desire to reach 
some solution in the Holy Land could 
result in abandonment of the present fed- 


eration plan. The Jews could then be 
given control over Palestine immigration. 
This might prove attractive enough to 
persuade the Jews to participate in the 
discussions. A compromise scheme to 
grant independence to both Jews and 
Arabs then could be imposed by Britain 
with American approval. 

Palestine terrorists, however, are de- 
termined to prevent any such peaceful 
settlement. On Dec. 29 masked gunmen 
from the Irgun Zvai Leumi underground 
band kidnapped a British major and three 
soldiers and flogged them severely. The 
action was taken, the Irgun said, in 
retaliation for the eighteen-stroke can- 
ing of a young Irgunist convicted of a 
Jaffa bank robbery. The humiliating in- 
cident stirred up such feeling among 
troops of the Sixth Airborne (Red Devils) 
Division that Jewish communities in 
coastal Palestine were placed “out of 
bounds” until further notice. 


ror 


GREENLAND: Bluie Blues 


In the late summer of 1941, an expedi- 
tion commanded by the Arctic flier Bernt 
Balchen sailed northward to establish an 
American air base on the west coast of 
Danish-owned Greenland. The: lonesome 
camp they set up and the field thev 
hacked out during the frigid, dark winter 
eventually branched out into three great 
bases—Bluie* West One on the south tip 
of the rocky, ice-blanketed subcontinent, 
Bluie West Eight, 700 miles to the north, 
and Bluie East Two, 500 miles north. 
A network of satellite radio and weather 
stations completed America’s northern- 
most front. 

At its operational peak in the summer 
of 1944, Greenland helped move 1,500 
bombers a month and an equal number 
of transports over the Great Circle route. 
Its meteorological stations provided vital 
weather reports to planners of combat op- 
erations from Normandy to Berlin. And 
those who envisioned another war, fought 
across the polar ice cap, saw even greater 
strategic possibilities in Greenland. 

But the Danes had agreed in 1941 to 
American occupation only while “present 
dangers to the peace and security of the 
American continent” lasted. A few months 
ago Danish newspapers began telling 
alarmed readers that the United States 
was expanding and fortifying the Bluie 
bases instead of evacuating them. Mos- 
cow, too, complained about the continued 
American occupation—for obvious rea- 
sons, in view of the growing importance 
of polar strategy. 

By last week the Danes. nartly at 
Russian urging, decided thov had hed 





*A code word chosen at random. 
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intentions for a campaign. 


Memories of the Soviet Censor: III 
by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


Douglas Southall Freeman says 
in his historical study “Lee’s Lieuten- 
ants” that Stonewall Jackson was se- 
curity-minded to an extreme. He kept 
his staff officers and even his field 
commanders in a constant state of irri- 
tation by refusing to cut them in on 
his plans for more than they needed 
to carry out orders. One 


technical information is a state secret. 
Anything we produce is gobbled up 
but we get nothing worth-while in 
exchange. 

During the Nazi time in Germany 
and the Fascist regime in Italy, it was 
possible to hire tipsters to give in- 
formation about what was going on 
in the inner circles of those 





time a nosey preacher was 
asking questions about his 


Jackson was very pious; 
Freeman says that the mix- 
ture of the general and the 
deacon in his character al- 
ways was at war. This time, 
however, the general en- 
dured the probing just so 
long, then he leaned over 
and whispered, “Reverend, 

29 
do you know how to keep a secret? 
“Yes, ves, of course, general.” “Well,” 
the general whispered, “so do I.” 

I first read this story while working 
in Moscow and it afforded an amusing 
explanation for my professional diffi- 
culties: I was surrounded by 198,- 


000,000 Stonewall Jacksons. 





The reason we get so little au- 
thentic information out of Russia is 
not because the censorship is so strict 
as it is applied to articles by foreign 
correspondents. The reason is that the 
censorship applied at the source makes 
it practically impossible to get facts. 
This difficulty confronts foreign em- 
bassies as. well as correspondents. It 
is,so great that anyone who is trying 
to study Russia on the basis of either 
official or newspaner reports finally is 
forced to the conclusion that at best 
he is dealing with informed guesses, 
rather than truth. 

Newspapers, the most obvious 
source of information, are onlv useful 
as indicating the propaganda line. 
That line is what the Politburo wants 
neople to think, and nothing more. 
Statistics are an insoluble jigsaw puz- 
zle as they appear in the press. The 
formula is to say that gold production, 
for example, in 1939 was 500 per cent 
greater than in 1929. Many an em- 
bassy statistician or correspondent’s 
secretary has gone gray trying to find 
out what it was in 1929. 

Technical publications are filled 
with the same double talk. Moreover, 
foreigners have trouble getting hold 
of them. The efforts of our government 
and scientific societies to exchange lit- 
erature with Russian counterparts are 
nullified by the Russian belief that 





countries. It is true that 
most of the tipsters were 
scum. Their tips needed 
skeptical handling for in 
most cases they were either 
planted by the regime or 
they were venal traitors. 
No such system ever 
has existed in Russia. 
Whether the credit goes to 
the moral caliber of the Rus- 
sians or to fear of conse- 
quences, I don’t know, although it 
probably is the former. 

The same applies to friendship. 
Some foreigners have made friends 
with individual Russians on a com- 
paratively normal basis. During the 
war a few veteran correspondents, 
while cooped up at Kuibyshev or Mos- 
cow, were on intimate terms with the 
few Russian war correspondents who 
were allowed at the front. None of 
these ever produced more than the 
trivial adornments for a story. The 
plain fact is that Russians just don’t 
talk to foreigners. 

These are the only channels for get- 
ting day-to-day information about a 
foreign country. When all are cut off 
the result is an iron curtain. The atti- 
tude of the Russian authorities is eas- 
ily understandable to anyone who has 


been in a war. It is the attitude of 
security against an enemy. 





Suppose that a miracle changed 
this attitude overnight; the first resul’ 
would be temporarily devastating tc 


the Soviet Union. Official and unoff 
cial reporters would stampede to con- 
firm their dreariest suspicions. Afte: 
all, the standard definition of news i: 


‘ ”» “ ” 

man bites dog,” not “dog pats man. 
It is my opinion that the section of 
the Soviet leadership which controls 


these matters foresees and dreads that 


first reaction. The sense of living in 
a hostile world is so strong that it 
blinds Russians to the certainty that a 


leveling-off period would follow in 
which favorable or unfavorable news 
about their country would be treated 
with no more passion or prejudice 
than it is about England or France 
or Erewhon. 
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foreign Atinister Frants fleas 
BOvermment was considerims, - enn iso 


the 1941 agreement outright. He had not 
even waited for Foreign Minister Gustav 
Rasmussen to return from Washington. 
On Dec. 5 Rasmussen had asked Secre- 
tary of State Byrnes to order an American 
withdrawal. Denmark, Rasmussen §ar- 
gued, now had sufficient technicians to 
replace some 1,000 Americans who still 
remained in the Greenland air, weather, 
and radio stations. But Byrnes—who had 
omitted Greenland from his accounting of 
American overseas troops to the UN 
Assembly in December—made no prom- 
ises to modify the American plan to 
maintain two air groups in the Greenland- 
Newfoundland area after July 1. 


on 


MALAYA: Toward Unity 


In the 127 years after young Stamford 
Raffles founded the city of Singapore, 
sultan after sultan in Malaya to the north 
attached his jungle domain to the British 
crown. The crooked finger of Malay land, 
slightly larger in area than England, be- 
came a patchwork of ten individual gov- 
ernments ruled by separate treaties. To 
bring political unity to the peninsula, 
with its tin mines and rubber plantations 
and 5,500,000 Malays, Chinese, and In- 
dians, the British Government last week 
announced plans for a “Federation of 
Malava.” 

The plan calls for a central government 
under a British High Commissioner who 
would manage defense and foreign af- 
fairs. The nine sultans, while retaining 
nominal sovereigntv, are bound to accept 
British advice on all matters but the Mos- 
lem,religion and “Malay custom.” Federal 
citizenship could be obtained by natives 
with ten vears’ recent residence and im- 
migrants with fifteen (nearly half the 
population is Chinese). The plan also 
suggests that the federation adopt suf- 
frage laws “in due course.” Singapore, 
for strategic and economic reasons, would 
remain a crown colony outside the feder- 
ation. Britain is already rebuilding the 

* Ce 
war-wrecked naval base into another “in- 
vincible” citadel. 

The federation is the second British 
scheme this year for Malayan unity. The 


first, a “Malayan Union” proposed in 
Tanuary, was abandoned after the old 
Sultan of Johore, one of the richest and 
saudiest princes, stormed into London 
with his Rumanian wife and claimed that 
the British had railroaded the sultans 
into renouncing their autocratic powers. 
The current plan was therefore written 
in consultation with the Mohammedan 
potentates and Malay nationalists. It will 
be presented to other interested Malay 
parties in public sessions beginning on 
Jan. 28. The Chinese in particular object 
to the exclusion of Singapore from the 
federation, since that would block about 
500,000 Chinese, 75 per cent of the pop- 


ulation there, from Malayan citizenship 
rights. 
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Ore of the bottlenecks in high- 
way maintenance is the job of 
removing tons of surplus earth 
sliced from shoulders, slopes and 
ditches by power graders and piled 
in windrows along the road. Manual 
loading into trucks is slow and 
costly, requiring squads of shovel- 
ers to keep pace with the graders. 


Seeking to speed up loading, a 
road-machinery company conceived 
the idea of using a conveyor belt, 
mounted ona self-propelled chassis, 
to scoop up earth on the move and 





’ ° ‘ 
dump it into trucks in a continuous 


flow — at the rate of 5 cubic yards 


(approximately 7 tons) per minute! 


To handle this large volume the 
belt had to travel at a speed of 450 
feet per minute, around pulleys as 
small as 644 inches in diameter. 
This, together with the high prev- 
alence of rocks, glass, nails, scrap 
metal, and debris in road-grading 
operations, called for a belt both 
extremely flexible and supertough. 


So they sent for the G.T.M. — 
Goodyear Technical Man. 


After careful analysis of the prob- 


lem the G.T.M. recommended a 
4.ply belt, 30 inches wide, armored 
with a special cover stock Ge- 
veloped for use on Goodyear’s 
famed “rubber railroads” — those 
long-distance conveyor systems that 
carry millions of tons of rock, ores 
and other highly abrasive mate- 
rials. Goodyear’s exclusive mildew- 
inhibited construction was speci- 
fied, too, for protection from the 
ravages of rain and damp. 

Today these force-feed loaders 
are speeding up road building and 








‘ 
maintenance all over the country. 
Operated by one man they save 


time and money, handling 7-ton- 
per-minute loads with ease year 
alter year, thanks to the superb 
quality of their Goodyear-belted 
loading arm. You get the same 
longer life, lower-cost service from 
all Goodyear industrial rubber 
products because they are designed 
and fitted to your requirements by 
the G.T.M. To have him eall, write: 
Goodyear, Akron 16, Ohio or Los 
Angeles 54, California. 
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STRIKES: Christmas Spirit 


Undeterred by the fact that its 1,000 
employes have been on strike since Nov. 
22, Noranda Mines, Ltd., at Noranda, 
Que., proceeded with its traditional 
Christmas gifts on Dec. 24: two chickens 
each to 850 married employes and 200 
cigarettes to each single man. 


ron 


PEOPLE: Memory Lane 


As it has many a youth of 17, the 
high road of adventure lured Albert J. 
Tremblett from Hamilton, Ont., in May 
1937. He went to sea and soon was 
fighting with the Loyalists in Spain. The 
next year, he married in England and 
there, in 1939, enlisted in the army. On 
Christmas Day 1941, when British and 
Canadian forces surrendered at Hong 
Kong, Tremblett was taken prisoner by 
the Japs. They took away all his papers 
and other means of identification. 

During his imprisonment, Tremblett 
became a victim of amnesia. He forgot 
his own name and remembered only two 
names associated with his past: Ferris 
and Barlow. He also remembered that 
he was a Roman Catholic and tried to 
attend mass every Sunday. He recalled, 
too, that his wife was killed in a bombing 
raid on Liverpool. 

In the last eighteen months, Tremblett 
made six trips across Canada, one to Eng- 
land, and one to California, trying to find 
someone who could establish his identity. 
Once he visited Hamilton and, walking 
down Barton Street, thought St. Ann’s 
Church looked familiar. Still, he met no 
one who knew him. 

This was the story Tremblett told 
when he arrived in Hamilton again the 
day before Christmas and appealed to 
the Travelers’ Aid. A TA worker, Mrs. 
Hildreth Brooks, discovered that Mrs. 
Alfred Ferris, Mrs. Alfred Barlow, and 
Michael Tremblett had a missing brother. 
They identified Albert and took him to 
the home of his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Patrick Tremblett, who also identified 
him. After several hours, Albert’s mem- 
ory began to return and he recalled boy- 
hood events. In Toronto, Paul Ferris and 


Ted Barlow, two members of a club of 
former Hong Kong prisoners of war, pre- 


pared to help Tremblett fill in the gaps 
in his memory. Ferris and Barlow are not 
related to the Hamilton families. 


oJ 


PARLIAMENT: Liberal Plum 


After three successive defeats in Pon- 
tiac, Que., Portage la Prairie, Man., and 
Parkdale-Toronto, Ont., in the last three 
months, victory tasted sweet to the Lib- 
eral party last week. Gerard Cournoyer, 
84-year-old Sorel, Que., lawyer and for- 


mer law partner of the late P. J. A. Cardin, 
carried the Richelieu-Vercheres by-elec- 
tion for the Liberals with a majority of 
3,982 over the votes of his two opponents. 

It was the first Liberal victory :ince 
Prime Minister Macxenzie King won the 
hand-picked Glengarry seat two monihs 
after losing his own riding in the June 
1945 general election. 

Cournoyer’s success at the polls on 
Dec. 23, though less sweeping than the 
Cardin victories from 1911 to 1945, bol- 


stered Liberal hopes for the doubtful 
Halifax constituency which became va- 
cant in November after the death of Wil- 
liam C, Macdonald, Liberal. The Liberals 
now hold 125 of the 245 seats in the 
House of Commons. 


How to Oust a Spy? 


Traditionally, members of the Cana- 
dian Parliament who run afoul of the law 
resign their seats.* Parliamentary _his- 
torians recall only one member being 
expelled: Louis Riel, leader of the Red 
River Rebellion of 1869-70 who was 
ousted in 1874. 

Last week Parliament faced a new and 





*L. M. Auger resigned from the Canadian House 
of Commons on March 21, 1929, after being con- 
victed of rape, and Sen. W. L. McDongald resigned 
from the upper house in May 1982, after being con- 
demned by the Beauharnois power inquiry. 


awkward situation. From his penitentiary 
cell, Fred Rose, Canada’s only Commu- 


nist MP, whose appeal against a six-year 
sentence for espionage was denied by 
the Quebec Court of Appeals on Dec. 20, 
wired Robert Taylor, Toronto Daily Star 
correspondent at Ottawa: “I have no in- 
tention . . . of resigning my seat in the 
House. As I told you on the night of my 
arrest (NEWSWEEK, March 25, 1946), I 
have never committed any offense against 
the interests of the people of Canada.” 
Rose also said he intended to present his 
case to the House through the Speaker. 

Even if the House expels Rose, how- 
ever, it has no power to declare his seat 
vacant. Should he happen to be dis- 


charged from jail before the next general 
election (during or before June 1950), 
he might ask the House for the right to 
take his seat. One other factor might 
also bar him: If Rose accepted the $10 
given discharged prisoners, he would be 
barred because he had taken an office of 
emolument under the crown. 
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SERVICES: Good-by, Ladies 


The Women’s Division of the Royal 
Canadian Air Force last week claimed to 
be “first in, last out.” In July 1941, the 
WD became the first of the three wom- 
en’s services to augment Canada’s Army, 
Navy, and Air Force. At its peak, it num- 
bered 15,000. While the official closing 
day was Dec. 31, the last personnel were 
discharged on Dec. 21. 











Fur in the Making: From the lookout tower of one of Alberta’s 1,500 fur farms, 
Ralph Colpitts (above) keeps a dawn-to-dusk vigil during the mating season, record- 
ing the history of blood lines. In the 1945-46 season, which was climaxed at the ninth 
annual Live Fox and Mink Exhibition at Calgary in December, the fur farmers of 
Alberta produced 90,147 fox and mink pelts which had a market value of $2,206,645. 
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HEMISPHERE: The Better Year 


There were more elections than revo- 
lutions in Latin America in 1946. This 
reversal of the 1944-45 situation sug- 
gested that, in the first full year of peace, 
the Latin American republics were suc- 
cessfully completing the process of politi- 
cal reconversion. Economic reconversion 
was another story. Governments were 
fighting hard against inflation and other 
postwar economic ills. But the fight was 
far from won. 

A wave of revolutions and drastic gov- 
ernmental changes had.swept over Latin 
America during the final months of the 


war and the first months of peace. Within ° 


a year and a half crisis had hit nine of the 
twenty republics. Where the safety valve 
of free elections existed, as in Cuba and 
Peru, the people had voted old, con- 
servative governments out and new, 
liberal ones in. In dictator-ridden coun- 
tries like Brazil, Venezuela, and Ecua- 
dor, violent revolution had accom- 


plished the same end. 


Toward Democracy: Behind all the 
explosions was popular discontent with 
wartime hardships, intensified, perhaps, 
by a desire for the democracy for which, 
the people were told, they had been fight- 
ing. Not all the countries of Latin Amer- 
ica had achieved democracy by the end 


of 1945, and none of them had com- 
pletely solved all their economic prob- 
lems. But the worst situations had been 
cleared up. Only one nation revolted in 
1946, when the Bolivian people lynched 
President Gualberto  Villarroel and 
washed his administration away in blood. 

In the other countries, the trends fore- 
shadowed in 1945 continued. The gen- 
eral movement was toward democracy, 
and toward the left. In Peru the Aprista- 
dominated government was slowly but 
surely making over the country. In Vene- 
zuela, the liberal Accién Democratica 
party won an overwhelming victory and 
started to clear up the debris left behind 
by its corrupt, dictatorial predecessors. 
President Juan Peron of Argentina flour- 
ished because he made life better for the 
descamisados. In Chile, Bolivia, and 
Mexico the balance swung between right 
and left of center. The conservative gov- 
ernment of Brazil was on the defensive, 
and Presidents Morinigo of Paraguay and 
Somoza of Nicaragua bent over backward 
to persuade their people they were not 


dictators, 

But the leftward movement had its 
limits. American newspapers headlined 
Russian overtures to Latin American 
countries and the growth of local Com- 


munist movements. Actually, only in 
Chile and Cuba was Communism, local 








Acme 


Showdown: When the United States Ambassador to Argentina, George S. Mes- 


sersmith, 


arrived in Washington last week, Argentine Ambassador Oscar 


Ivanissevich (left) told him that he had “won the respect and admiration of the 
Argentine people.” During Messersmith’s visit, the State Department will prob- 
ably choose between the Ambassador's “soft” Argentine policy and a “hard” one. 


or imported, an important force. Com- 
munism might be a nuisance in Latin 
America for a long time, but nothing hap- 
pened during 1946 to contradict the basic 
fact that Latin America as a whole is now 
and probably will remain anti-Communist. 


Toward a Better Life: Economic 
trends were less clear than political. In- 
tentions were good. One-crop countries 
like Cuba (sugar) and Venezuela (oil) 
were working hard to diversify their econ- 
omies. Nations with more balanced econo- 
mies, such as Mexico and Argentina, 
had ambitious programs for the building- 
up of industry. But all this demanded 
machinery and equipment. It could come 
only from the United States, and the 
United States, for a variety of reasons, 
had none to spare. With justification, re- 
sponsible Latin Americans studied anx- 
iously the United States’ labor and 
production problems. Latin America was 
no longer content to live as a source of 
raw materials for the industrial powers of 
Western Europe and North America. 
But without full production in the United 


States, it could not be anything else. 
The United States was also a factor in 
the more immediate, and politically more 


dangerous, problem of Latin American 


living costs. Prices were high, goods 
were scarce, and inflation was rampant 
all over Latin America. Hungry peo- 
ple make the most likely revolutionaries, 
as all Latin American rulers know. The 
fight against inflation therefore occupied 
all governments. Some made gestures. 
Others took stern measures. But the best 


relief to all would be a flood of goods 
from the United States. 


Toward One World: Politically as 
well as economically, relations between 
the United States and the twenty repub- 
lics of Latin America were all-important. 
In 1946 they deteriorated. The basic rea- 
son for this was the continued impasse 
between Argentina and the United States. 
Washington’s anti-Perén policy had re- 
ceived its coup de grace in March, when 
Per6én was elected President of Argen- 
tina in a fair and free election. 

Thereafter each government made 
overtures. Perén fulfilled some of the ob- 
ligations he had assumed when Argentina 
signed the Act of Chapultepec in April 
1945. The United States sent the concili- 
atory George S. Messersmith to Buenos 
Aires as Ambassador. Relations between 
the two countries seemed better, but 
it was still an armed truce. As a result, 
the often-postponed Rio de Janeiro con- 
ference had still not been held, and a 
politico-military union of the Americas 
had not been completed. 

As 1946 ended, revolutions were still 
to come in a handful of Latin American 
countries. In most, a higher degree of 
political maturity had been reached than 
ever before in history. There remained 
two problems: the economic situation, 
which was serious but not insoluble, and 
hemisphere cooperation, which depended 
on a solution of the Argentine-United 
States quarrel. 
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ail ...then, as now, a whiskey to which 
“those in the know” paid high respect. 
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AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES ear 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye ¢ 100 Proof e National Distillers Products Corporation, New York 
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“You mean to tell me 


this is a plastic...made by 


St. Regis...out of paper? 











Yes, lady, the inside door panel of your refrigerator 
is probably Panelyte, the St. Regis structural plastic 
made by “laminating resin-impregnated sheets of 
paper under terrific heat and pressure. 

This dramatic material, combining strength with 


light weight, is easy to clean, and is ideal for keep- 


“PRODUCTS FASHIONED FROM GROWING TREES TO SERVE ESSENTIAL 





INDUSTRIES” 





ing cold in and heat out. Molded Panelyte door 
panels and door moldings are standard equipment 
on practically every well-known make of refriger- 
ator — first, for insulating value; second, for beauty 
and durability. Panelyte lids are used on home and 
commercial freezers. Colorful, practical table tops 
are made of Panelyte also, as are fabricated parts 
in radio, automobile and electrical equipment. 

But Panelyte is only one of many St. Regis “paper 
products” making useful but often unnoticed con- 
tributions to better everyday living. 

Hundreds of foods, chemical and building products 
—as well as plastic molding compounds—are shipped 
in heavy-duty St. Regis Multiwall paper bags. 

Telephone directories, popular magazines, and 
mail order catalogs are printed on paper which 
St. Regis makes “from the ground up”—starting with 
its own timberlands and proceeding through its pulp 
mills, paper mills, and paper converting plants. 

The steadily rising demand for St. Regis products 
is being met by continued expansion of production 
and research facilities . . . to provide more and bet- 
ter St. Regis wood-cellulose products to meet the 
essential needs of twenty-one basic industries. 





ST. REGIS PAPER 


230 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





St. Regis Products are scld by St. Regis Sales Corporation: 
Offices in NEW YORK - CHICAGO - BALTIMORE * SAN FRANCISCO and 20 other industrial centers 


IN CANADA: St. Regis Paper Co. (Can.) 1 td., Montreal 





PRODUCTS: St. Regis “Tacoma” bleached and unbleached Sulphate Pulp 
«+. Multiwall Bags and Bag-filling Machines . . . Printing, Publication and 





Specialty Papers . . . Panelyte —the St. Regis Structural Laminated Plastic. 
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The Roosevelts return 


Rover’s Return: Evuiotr RoosEveE.t, 
whose statements about United States 
foreign policy (NEwsweEEk, Dec. 2, 1946) 
created something of a stir, returned from 
Russia Dec. 25 with his actress-wife, Faye 
Emerson. He did not comment directly 
on the reports of his remarks in Russia, 
but said that he would actively oppose 
the Administration’s foreign policy which 
was “out of line with the hopes and ideals 
of Franklin D. Roosevelt.” Asked if he 
had a Presidential choice for 1948, he 
replied: “Not yet.” 


Grandpa: In Tokyo, EMPeRor HironirTo, 
45, became a grandfather for the second 
time Dec. 22. when his daughter Princess 
SHIGEKO HIGASHIKUNI, 21, gave birth to 
a girl. She and her husband, Prince 
Moriiro HiGASHIKUNI, 30, have a son, 
born in 1945. 


Hospitalized: In Miami Beach, Fla., 
Lorp BEAVERBROOK, 67, Canadian-born 
wartime British Cabinet member and 
publisher of The London Daily Express, 
entered St. Francis Hospital for treatment 
of “an old chest condition.” Hospital 
authorities said he would probably have 
to undergo “minor surgery.” 


Engaged: ILona Massey, 36, movie ac- 
tress, and Jay D. Kurtz, ‘former lieuten- 
ant commander; in Hollywood, Dec. 23. 
Miss Massey met Kurtz in New Guinea 
when she was on a USO camp-show tour 
in 1948. She was divorced from ALAN 
Curtis, actor, in 1942. 


Suit: In Los Angeles, Goria SWANSON, 
46, former movie actress, filed suit Dec. 
26 for $13,400 against her fifth husband, 
WittuM N. Davey, 538, New York veal 
estate millionaire, claiming that amount 
was due her for back alimony. They were 
married in January 1945 and lived to- 
gether for two months. 


Citizen: In Hollywood, Jan Kiepura, 38, 
Polish operatic tenor, received his final 
United States citizenship papers Dec. 27. 
His wife, the Hungarian-born actress 
Marta EcceErRTH, 32, expected to be- 
come a citizen two weeks later. 


Merry Christmas: In New York, bur- 
glars entered the apartment of Moss 
Haat, 42, playwright, and his wife, Kirry 
CARLISLE, 32, actress, on the morning of 


Dec. 25 and made off with $25,000 worth 





Acme 


Burglars clean Hart out 


of clothing, jewelry, and Christmas and 
wedding presents. Hart was left with a 
case of Scotch whisky and the suit in 
which he returned from his New Hope, 
Pa., home. 


Counter Suit: In Hollywood, Joan 
LEsLiE, 21, movie actress, sued Nero 
Pictures for $167,500 on the ground that 
the company backed out on an agreement 
to cast her in its picture, “The Chase.” 
She said it had promised the film would 
make her a star. Her suit was a counter- 
claim to Nero Pictures’ suit last month 
for the return of $2,500 it advanced to 
Miss Leslie last March. 


Subpoenaed: In Albany, a subpoena was 
issued Dec. 27 to Mrs. FRANKLIN D. 
ROOSEVELT, to testify at a hearing to be 
held Jan. 8 in connection with the three- 
car accident in which she was involved 
Aug. 14. The hearing will determine 
whether Mrs. Roosevelt’s driver’s license 
should be revoked, suspended, or con- 
tinued in effect. At the time of the acci- 
dent, in which she and four other persons 
were injured, Mrs. Roosevelt said she had 
“dozed off at the wheel.” 






























Associated Press 


Mr. and Mrs. Cowles 


Married: GarpnErR (Mike) Cow es, 43, 
publisher of The Des Moines Register and 
Look magazine, and FLEur Fenton, 33, 
New York advertising consultant; in 
Stamford, Conn., Dec. 27. 

Jackie Coocan, 32, former child movie 
star, and ANN McCormack, 22, night- 
club entertainer, in Hollywood, Dec. 26. 
It was Coogan’s third marriage and her 
second. 


Divorced: Eixa Rares, 25, actress, and 
KENNETH W. Trout, former AAF major; 
in Hollywood, Dec. 27. They were mar- 
ried in West Palm Beach, Fla., in 1942. 
She charged that he failed to write her 
while he was overseas and mistreated 
her when he returned. 


Died: W. C. Fie.ps, 67, comedian; in 
Pasadena, Dec. 25, after a long illness 
(see page 19). 

BARON ROBERT PuHILip DE ROTHSCHILD, 
66, retired head of the French branch 
of the banking family; in Lausanne, 
Switzerland, Dec. 25. 

Joun Barton, 69, actor who played 
Jeeter Lester for more than 2,000 per- 
formances of “Tobacco Road”; in New 
York, Dec. 23. 

Mrs. Carrie Jacoss Bonn, 84, com- 
poser of “The End of a Perfect Day” 
and other American song favorites; in 
Hollywood, Dec. 28. She took up song 
writing after the death of her husband 
to support herself and an infant son, and 
wrote “I Love You Truly” and “Just A- 
Wearyin’ for You” while living in a bleak, 
$15-a-month Chicago room. Several years 
ago a survey showed that more than 
5,000,000 copies of “The End of a Per- 
fect Day” had been sold. Her mother’s 
ancestors included John Howard Payne, 
composer of “Home, Sweet Home.” 

Hucn R. Witson, 61, diplomat and 
last United States Ambassador to Nazi 
Germany, at Bennington, Vt., Dec. 27. 
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SCIENCE AND MEDICINE 





CONVENTION: Research and Regimentation 


With their students off vacationing be- 


tween Christmas and New Year's, profes- 
sors from all over the country converged 


-on Boston last week to join with scientists 


from industrial and government research 
laboratories in the annual winter meeting 
of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science. In banquet halls of 
Boston hotels and in the lecture halls of 
Harvard and MIT across the Charles 
River, they gathered as members of 200 
separate scientific societies to 


discuss specialized matters rang- 
ing from microscopic germs to 
the outer limits of the universe. 
But in general convention as- 
sembled, and in the informal 
talk of the lobbies, the 5,000 
scientists were most concerned 


with a political issue that will 
confront the new Congress—the 
role of government in the spon- 
sorship of research. 

In the last Congress a bill for 
establishment of a national sci- 
ence foundation passed the Sen- 
ate but missed consideration on 
the House floor in those tumul- 
tuous final days when the OPA 
was the center of interest. The 
bill was designed to establish on 
a permanent peacetime basis the 
Federal subsidization of science 
that had proved so valuable dur- 
ing the war, but without the 
military control that many sci- 
entists found distasteful as a per- 
manent diet. 

In the meantime, both the 
Army and Navy stepped into 
the breach by issuing to universities 
numerous contracts for both applied and 


fundamental physical research. Univer- 
sity science departments submitted bids 


for the money, but often took it with 
misgivings. Scientists wondered if the 
loose military purse strings might not 
eventually lead to rigid military control. 

The Navy’s Millions: At last week’s 
meeting Vice Admiral Harold G. Bowen, 
a radar pioneer and until recently chief 
of Naval Research, sought to reassure the 
scientists. The Navy, with $70,000,000 
budgeted for research in 1947, has issued 
nearly 300 research contracts. “In gen- 
eral,” he said, “they represent proposals 
to the Navy and were not stuffed down 
the necks of unwilling universities by a 
merciless bureaucracy. 

“The government of a first-rate power,” 
Bowen added, “in these days has to be in 
science up to the hilt if it expects to sur- 
vive.” 

The Navy’s contracts, said the admiral, 
permit considerable scientific freedom to 
the university and might serve as models 
for a civilian agency. “You could move 
the Office. of Naval Research to another 
building,” Bowen said, “put up a new 


sign on the door reading “National Sci- 


ence Foundation,’ and you would have 
considerably more than the nucleus of 
such an agency.” 

Bowen warned that a civilian science 
foundation might impose more regimen- 
tation than the military services. But the 
scientists seemed willing to face the risk. 


Subsidies Without Strings: Dr. 


James Bryant Conant, president of Har- 
vard and incoming president of the 





Associated Press 


Kettering and Conant of the AAAS 


AAAS, declared that “if the national 


science foundation is properly set up and 
properly managed, I have no fear myself 
that there will be any deleterious effects 


to the universities, even if they receive 


very large sums of money for the sup- 
port of scientific research by this route 
from the Federal government.” 

“This route” would be a civilian agency 
which would make grants for expensive 
basic research, not directly connected 
with military projects, in physics, chem- 
istry, biology, geology, and psychology. 
Conant urged the new Congress to pass a 
bill like that which went through the Sen- 
ate in 1946. It would be of great impor- 
tance to the nation, he said, for industrial 
and medical progress and to provide the 
scientific foundation for strictly military 
developments. 

Some of the scientific developments 
sought by the Army were outlined by 
Curtis E. LeMay, the youthful, cigar- 
smoking major general who sent the B-29s 
against Japan and now heads AAF re- 
search. Several aircraft-engine compa- 
nies, he said, have been put to work try- 
ing to find a workable way of driving 
aircraft and guided missiles by atomic 


energy. If this is accomplished, said 
General LeMay, it may well be as signifi- 


cant from the military standpoint as the 


atom bomb itself, 


The Green Leaf Mystery 
When scientists get together they are 


less likely to discuss their acquired know]- 
edge than their remaining ignorance. 
The AAAS meeting emphasized one out- 


standing area of ignorance, the mystery 
of the chemical called chlorophyll, which 
makes leaves green and enables plant life 
to convert the energy of sun- 
shine into all the produce of 
forest and farm. 


Dr. C. F. Kettering, head of 
General Motors research and re- 


tiring president of the associa- 
tion, has used his private funds 


for more than a decade to sup- 
port a foundation for the study 
of chlorophyll and photosynthe- 
sis at Antioch College, Ohio. 
Many other laboratories are at 
work on the problem. 

Yet the baffling mystery of 
chlorophyll’s life-sustaining pow- 
er is still unsolved. In the prin- 
cipal address before the conven- 
tion Kettering put it forth as an 
outstanding challenge to science. 
“IT believe we know enough to 
feed the population of the 
world,” he said, “but if we do 


not we can learn from the green 
leaf the principles of how to 


store the energy of the sun and 
hold it as food.” 

“Life,” said Kettering, “is de- 
pendent upon the ability of 
nature to use sun energy to 
convert soda water* through the medium 
of chlorophyll into the foods, fibers, and 
farm products we need. This is one of 


the fundamental problems we have yet 


to solve, and opportunities are as great 
as man’s imagination in this field .. . 
We know little of the process now, but 
someday we may be able to reproduce 
it in the laboratory.” 

The Great Unknowns: How little 
we now know of it was evidenced by 
two technical contributions at the meet- 
ing. One, by Dr. H. C. Eyster, of the 
Charles F. Kettering Foundation, gave 
intricate chemical evidence for a par- 
ticular process by which chlorophyll may 
combine water and carbon dioxide to 
make the sugar called glucose. Another, 
by Prof. Jack Myers of the University 
of Texas, argued that at least in certain 
one-celled plants—the algae that make 
a green film on ponds—the first product 
of photosynthesis is not sugar, but starch. 

Kettering was not dismayed by this 
apparent conflict. “We don’t even know 
enough about the subject to have a con- 





*The soda of Scotch and soda is water charged 
with carbon dioxide gas; plants, by photosynthesis, 
build themselves out of carbon dioxide and water. 
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troversy,” he told NEwsweex. At least, 
he added, the underbrush of confusion 


is being cleared away, and the area of 
ignorance on this fundamental subject is 
being defined. 


How Stars Are Born 

The old saying “Where there’s smoke 
there’s fire” got a new twist at last week's 
meeting of the American Astronomical 
Society in Cambridge. Where there’s cos- 
mic smoke—seen at enormous distances 
through powerful telescopes—there will 
soon (in a few tens of millions of years) 
be the fire of a newborn star. 

This theory of star formation took 
shape during the war years in the minds 
of American, Dutch, and Swedish as- 
tronomers. Getting together for the first 
time since the war at Cambridge, they 


found that their researches were moving 
toward the same conclusion. 


Telescopic photographs of the skies 
show stars everywhere except in certain 


areas in which dark, smoky patches ap- 
pear, one of them so black that it is known 


as the Coal Sack. Astronomers agree that 
this does not mean a “hole in the sky” 
empty of stars, but rather that the more 
distant stars in those directions are camou- 
flaged by huge clouds of cosmic smoke 
and dust. Some of these smokescreens are 
10,000 to 100,000 times larger in diam- 
eter than the distance from the earth to 
the sun. 

How these dark, smoky nebulae can 
condense into fiery stars was described 


by several astronomers who outlined suc- 
cessive stages of the process. 


C The first stage was figured out during 


the German occupation by a group of 
Dutch scientists that included H. A. 
Kramers, now chairman of the Scientific 
and Technical Committee of the UN 
Atomic Energy Commission, and Dr. H. 
C. van de Hulst, now of the Yerkes Ob- 


servatory in: Wisconsin. Van de Hulst ex- 
plained that atoms of gas moving at ran- 


dom in interstellar space would freeze on 


to any solid particles they struck, thus 
building up the particles. 

@ These particles come together into 
huge clouds that show as dark patches in 
the telescopes. This is caused, Dr. Ly- 
man Spitzer Jr. of Yale showed, not only 
by the particles’ gravitational attraction 
for each other but by the pressure of light 
received from existing stars. 

© Further condensation, according to Dr. 
Fred Whipple of Harvard, can produce 
not only: stars but planets around them, 
like the earth and its fellow satellites 
around the sun. 


@ Dr. Bart Bok of Harvard searched the 
skies and found in the constellation of 
Sagittarius (the Archer) 23 roundish dark 
nebulae called globules which “are most 
likely to represent the evolutionary stage 
directly preceding the formation of a 
star.” Millions of years from now these 
smoky globules will crush their innermost 
atoms to yield nuclear energy and shine, 
like the sun, with atomic fire. 


It’s Done With Dry Ice 


Last November Vincent J. Schaefer of 
the General Electric Research Laboratory 


did something about the weather by 
making snow fall from a_ supercooled 


cloud over Massachusetts (Newsweek, 
Nov. 25, 1946). 

Last week he told the American Met- 
eorological Society in Cambridge of fur- 


ther accomplishments with his snow- 
making medium—dry ice. With it he had 
dispelled a winter fog hugging the ground 
along a river flat. He did it simply by 
walking through the fog, waving a wire 
basket full of dry ice over his head. The 
air was clear in his trail. 

An associate, RK. S. Johannson, climbed 
into a cloud on the top of Mount Wash- 
ington, N. H. He let loose chilled carbon- 
dioxide gas, the emanation from dry ice. 


The cloud’s moisture condensed in crys- 


tals on the mountain top. As the cloud 
was blown on by the wind, the open 


space moved along with it, 


_ 


These things Happen, Schaefer ex- 
plained, because winter clouds and fogs 
often contain tons of moisture in droplets 
supercooled far below freezing tempera- 
ture but lacking the extra impetus to 


freeze solid. The frozen carbon dioxide, 
at 78 degrees below zero Fahrenheit, 


supplies that needed impetus. A single 
particle a quarter of an inch in diameter, 


the General Electric scientists found, will 
start condensation of ten million billion 
crystals and thus, under proper condi- 
tions, precipitate 300,000 tons of snow. 


rr 


MEDICINE: Wormy World 


Back from the Pacific came more than 
1,000 American servicemen with schis- 
tosomiasis, the blood fluke disease, some 
5,000 with filariasis, which sometimes de- 
veloped into elephantiasis, and several 


thousand others with ancylostomiasis 
(hookworm). 


To their homes throughout the coun- 























Associated Press 


Smash Hit: The Navy last week revealed some of its most secret and most potent 
rocket weapons at its proving grounds in the desert at Inyokern, Calif. This sequence 
shows an 11.75-inch “Tiny Tim” rocket, weighing approximately 1,000 pounds, 
as it approached, hit, pierced, and demolished a 3-inch armor-plate steel target. 
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Ford First Aid: A staff of 182 people are employed in 


Rouge Hospital and 21 emergency first-aid stations main- 
tained for the 70,000-0odd workers of the Ford Motor Co.’s 











River Rouge plant, These pictures, released last week, show 
(left) a worker getting antiseptic drops in his eye, and (right) a 


physician and attendant applying a splint to a forearm fracture. 





try, the soldiers and sailors went with 


their distantly acquired and strangely 


named diseases. How many of the tropi- 
cal parasites that cause these diseases 
have returned as stowaways in human 


flesh? And what is their medical signifi- 


i] ‘ 
cance? Last week in Boston, Dr. Norman 
R. Stoll of the Rockefeller Institute for 
Medical Research, Princeton, N. J.. and 
retiring president of the American Society 


of Parasitologists, made a report which he 
called “This Wormy World,” 


worms at home and abroad. 
Stoll’s figures were sensational. All told, 


he said, there are at least 2,200,000,000 


worm infections assigned to the 2,140, 


000,000 human beings in the cad This 
means that almost every man, woman, 
and child harbors one or more of these 


pests, and that he or she is subject to the 


' ' 
diseases which they bear. 

Worms for Everyone: Stoll began 
with Trichinella spiralis, the wicked 
worm with the dainty name which lurks 


in undercooked pork and causes trichi. 


nosis (NEwswetek, Jan. 14, 1946). Trich- 
inella, which Stoll says should be called 
the “garbage worm,” is absent from most 


Of the world, particularly the torrid zone, 


But in’ Central Europe, there are 5,- 


a census of 


000.°09 cases of trichinosis, and in the- 


Uned States, to which emigrants with 


thelr nio-eating habits have come, there 
are 21,000,000 more. 
Figures for the filarids, the worms that 


' ' 
cause the painful swelling and fever of 
filariasis, shocked even  parasitologists. 


Some 758,000,000 people are “filarated,” 


according to Dr. Stoll. 


The nematodes, which include Trichi- 
nella, hookworms, and pinworms, con- 


tribute over half of the worms to the 


wormy world. In the United States, the 
number of hookworm cases decreased 


from 4,500,000 in 1910 to 1,750,000 in 


1935, But the total for the world is put at 
57,000,000. 


Worms, Dr. Stoll pointed out, do not 
have the journalistic value of great epi- 
demics like flu or plague. But to make up 


for their lack of drama they are “un- 


tye ” 
remittingly corrosive.” Against hook- 
worm, the best present drug is tetra- 
chlorethylene; against Ascaris or the 


round worm (which 644,000,000 people 
have), hexylresorcinol; against pinworm 
(209,000,000 victims), gentian violet. 


But all these leave something to be de- 
sired, the Rockefeller scientist admitted. 
“What we need are worm treatments as 


effective and well tolerated as pheno- 


thiazine in sheep,” he said. : 
To reduce the prospects of having the 
world infected by more than 3,000,000,- 


000 worms by the year 2000, Stoll had 
practical suavestions: 1) compet tently 


sons par: asitology in medical schools, 
(2) soil sterilization, and (3) prompt dis- 
semination of all new drugs and treat- 


ment ideas so that parasitologists may tr 
0 ] 


them out on the worms who regard hu- 
man beings as “just so many walking 
meal tickets.” 


Diet and Gum Disease 
By most dentists, the gingival diseases 


~inflammation and degeneration of the 


gums—are usually associated with middle 
age. But a survey conducted in postwar 


Naples on 441 malnourished Italian chil- 


dren between 2 and 14 years points 
straight to primary nutritional deficiency, 


and not age, poor oral hygiene, or im- 


proper chewing habits, as the cause of 
this serious condition. 


In the Naples study, described last 
week to AAAS members by Dr. Isaac 


Schour and Dr. Maury Massler of the 
University of Illinois, it was shown that 


gum degeneration, in many cases, led to 


the loss of baby teeth in much the same 


way that adult teeth are lost through 
pyorrhea. It is entirely possible, the Chi- 
cago scientists warned, that gingival dis- 
eases of middle age may get their start in 


a poorly nourished childhood, 


Swabbing the mouths of the Italian 
children with hydrogen peroxide or. tinc- 
ture of merthiolate failed to halt the 
course of the disease. But when large 


closes of niacin or pyridoxin were given, 


“distinct and often. dramatic improve- 
ment followed.” Drs. Schour and Massler 
warned fellow dentists to watch for signs 


of gum infection in children and acta 


adults so that the type of systemic gingi- 


val diseases may be halted or even pre- 
vented by adequate nutritional therapy. 


Anti-Allergics 


Three years ago, Dr. C. P. Huttrer of 
the Warner Institute of Therapeutic Re- 
search, New York, synthesized Pyriben- 


zaming, a drug which is said to have 


brought 100 per cent cures of hives and 
other allergic skin ailments and 85 per 
cent improvement in hay-fever cases. 


Last week at the AAAS meeting he 


reported the chemical formulas of two 
new anti-histamine compounds which he 


claims are fifteen to sixteen times as 


powerful as any of the allergy cures now 
on the market (Benadryl, Anthallan, Pyri- 
benzamine—NEWwSwWEEK, Aug. 19, 1946). 


Both the new compounds, which were 


synthesized first in France, are deriva- 
tives of phenothiazine. The more potent 


of the two contains an intricate new side- 


chain arrangement never before seen in 
anti-histamine preparations 


Laboratory tests with the new drugs 


have shown amazing refults. Clinical 
experiments on human beings have, so 


far, not been published, But Dr, Huttrer’s 
report indicated that a number of die. 
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MR, HIRAM U. HELM, DISTINGUISHED RANCHER 


Kar Min Gf LHrtincdior... uO CALVERT 


Produced only in limited quantities, Lord Calvert is a matchless blend of the world’s finest spirits and most 


distinguished whiskies. So rare...so smooth...so mellow ...it is intended for those who can afford the finest. 


A“ Custom” Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof, 65% Crain Noutral Spirits. Caloort Distillers Corporation, New York City 
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eases—multiple sclerosis, irradiation sick- 
ness, glomerulonephritis—and the mech- 


anism of regulating stomach acidity are 
now being studied from the viewpoint of 
possible histamine connection. 


Ergot Made Tasty 
A new derivative of ergot, the drug 


used to contract the uterus after child- 
birth, was announced last week by Dr. 


Theodore Koppanyi of Georgetown Uni- 
versity School of Medicine, Washington, 
D. C. It is deshydroergotamine, or DHE 
45, and it is said to be much less toxic 
and unpleasant than ordinary ergot. In 


addition, DHE 45, taken in large doses, 


prevents vomiting that follows the use of 
emetic drugs. The only unpleasant after- 


effects in Dr. Koppanyi’s tests were oc- 


casional and fleeting diarrhea. 


Gesell’s ‘Total Child’ 


In 1911, Arnold Gesell, an energetic 


young Wisconsin scientist with a keen 
curiosity about the behavior of normal 
young children, opened a modest con- 


sultation room at Yale called the Psycho- : 


Clinic. 

In the years that followed, Dr. Gesell 
and his associates in New Haven ex- 
amined more than 10,000 children, many 
over periods of from eight to ten years, 
to establish standards for infant and child 
development. He coined the term “pre- 
school” to describe children in their first 
72 months. He found time to write some 
twenty books* on his favorite subject. 

Last week, Gesell, now 66, white- 
haired, and of fatherly mien,¢ celebrated 
the 35th anniversary of the establishment 
of the country’s foremost laboratory for 
the study of infant behavior—the Yale 
Clinic of Child Development, which he 
still heads. 

Now housed in a handsome Georgian 
building at 14 Davenport Avenue, a wing 
of Yale’s medical center, the clinic boasts 
examination suites, libraries, consultation 
rooms, a guidance nursery, and a dome- 
shaped chamber with a one-way vision 
screen which lets an observer sit outside 
to record Dr. Gesell’s examination of a 
child without being seen from within. 
Meanwhile, a concealed motion-picture 
camera records the pattern of behavior. 

Through practical application of these 
tests, the clinic’s research has revealed 
that nearly all cases of mental deficiency 
can be recognized in the first year of life. 
Instabilities and emotional abnormalities 
also declare themselves early. Behavior 
serves to disclose defects in sight, hearing, 
and motor disabilities which might other- 
wise pass unnoticed. 

Seated at his desk in a rose-curtained 





*Best known are: The First Five Years of Life 
(1940); Wolf Child and Human Child (1941); In- 
fant and Child in the Culture of Today (1943); 
How a Baby Grows (1945); The Embryology of 
Behavior (1945); The Child From Five to Ten 
(1946). 


+Gesell has two children, a son and daughter, 
and four grandchildren. 














From ‘‘How a Baby Grows’’ (Harper) 


A child studies blocks for Dr. Gesell 


office last week, Dr, Gesell shuffled the 
notes for a new edition of his child-guid- 
ance classic, “Developmental Diagnosis: 
Normal and Abnormal Child Develop- 
ment,” written jointly with Dr. Cather- 
ine S. Amatruda. 

Then he pointed to a set of shelves 
crowded with toys that give evidence of 
prolonged use. Frequently the doctor 
learns much that he needs to know about 
a child from the toy he selects from this 
shelf. Most prominent is a black train 


engine, dated by almost total lack of 
streamlining, which suggests that it, too, 
may be celebrating its 85th anniversary. 

Summing up the clinic’s work for 
NEwswWEEK, Dr. Gesell said the greatest 

’ b] 
achievement was the modern parent’s 


recognition of the existence of the science 
of child development. “Intelligent par- 


ents now realize that laws govern their 
child’s behavior,” he said. “They know 
they cannot guide their children unless 
they understand these laws.” 

Dr. Gesell is also proud of the expan- 
sion of pediatrics as a speciality in the 
last three decades. “Pediatrics is no 
longer limited to safeguarding the child’s 
nutrition and treating childhood dis- 
eases,” Dr. Gesell said. “It now is a form 
of constructive and preventive medicine, 
taking the total child into consideration, 
his psychological as well as his physical 
growth.” 

The child authority would like to see in 


“every sizable community” specialized 
facilities for “the diagnostic study of the 


more complex forms of maldevelopment 
in infants and children.” 


Permanent diagnostic depar tments will 
become centers ine demonsttation, teach- 
ing, and intern training, he predicted. 
They alone can establish the high stand- 
ards of child-behavior diagnosis which 
are necessary as a safeguard against su- 


perficial forms of applied psychology.” 


Why Children Are Bad 


The old theory that juvenile criminal 
behavior often covers a hidden desire to 
punish parents and is specifically derived 
from a profound hatred of the father 
was brushed aside last week in a new 
child-psychology study described by Dr. 
George R. Bach and Dr. Gloria Bremer 
of the Child Welfare Research Station, 
University of Iowa. 

The subjects, twelve children from 8 
to 10, lived in a psychiatrically super- 
vised institution for problem children. 
All were victims of ineffective control 
or had been rejected by their families. 

In the tests, the psychologists used the 
“doll play” technique, in which each child 
is given a family of dolls—father, mother, 
and two children—and allowed to make 
“people” in the doll house do anything 
and everything that comes into his mind. 
To the surprise of the psychologists, who 
had expected aggressive play fantasies 
against the father, the delinquent chil- 
dren made the male parent significantly 
less aggressive and the children less 
fearful of him than did normal chil- 
dren engaged in the same play tech- 
nique. The theme of running away and 
hiding from the father was practically 
absent, and the father rarely punished 
the children. 

The psychologists’ conclusions: that the 
delinquent children, by failing to indicate 
parental hostility in their play, actually 
demonstrated complete emotional di- 
vorcement from the male parent’s power 


and authority, 
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John Denson and the Kiplingers, W. M. and Austin 


Kiplinger’s Business Baby 


One of the first of postwar magazine 
projects to get past the dummy stage 
went into the mails this week to 30,000 
devotees of the Kiplinger Washington 
Letter. 

The adless, chastely printed Vol. 1, 
No. 1 of the Kiplinger Magazine, sub- 
titled The Changing Times and sold by 
subscription only at $6 a year, was bom 
after more than a year of editorial pangs 
by W. M. Kiplinger, most successful of 
Washington newsletter disseminators 
(NEwsweEkEK, Sept. 30, 1946). 

In 48 pages slightly larger than those 
of The Readers Digest, the Kiplinger 
Magazine moved into the field of For- 
tune far more briefly and far less pomp- 
ously. There were no angled, shadow- 
ridden photos, only a few sketches to 
illustrate down-to-earth reading matter 
about big and little American business. 
A chatty “Notes of the Times” column 
ran the gamut from Republican plans for 
labor legislation to whimsy on install- 
ing play pens for children in grocery 
stores. The latter, “Notes” predicted, 
wont work. “No play pen—no matter 
how invitingly furnished—can compete 
with the nihilist interest a kid has in a 
sloping bin of oranges or an 8-foot pyra- 
mid of canned peas.” 

Big Little Men: “The Difficult Year 
Ahead” impartially scolded government, 
industry, and labor, and Kiplinger's signed 
“From the Editor” column declared: 
“This magazine is based upon the idea 
that businessmen are Very Important 
People . . . Small business needs more 
attention than big business, and we shall 
try to serve it.” The staff-written articles 
ranged trom one on the future of Ford 


(big business) to features on such big 
little men of business as F. C. Durham, 
the Wisconsin lumberman and builder 


who “dared to pay an annual wage,” and 
J. E. (Doc) Webb, the St.. Petersburg, 
Fla., go-getter who mixed a bit of Bar- 
num with the Woolworth technique to 
parlay a small drug business into a 
$9,300,000-a-year retail circus. 


Kiplinger’s first-issue sale of 30,000 
just about doubled his fondest hopes 
when he told his newsletter faithful about 
the magazine last June. Charter sub- 
scribers include such opposites as H. V. 
Kaltenborm, the veteran newscaster, and 
Clark Gable of Hollywood. The maga- 
zine was a bit more chummy than Kip- 
linger’s news)etter; it invited each reader 
to become a “volunteer associate editor” 
but it warned: “We shall not always 
be sweet and amiable . . . We do not 
assume that business is a holy cause.” 

Bouncing Boy: Kiplinger has _pre- 
sided anxiously over the birth of his 
magazine, but its chief obstetricians have 
been his son Austin Kiplinger, execu- 
tive editor, and John Denson, managing 
editor. Young Kiplinger (28) worked 
as reporter on The San Francisco Chron- 
icle and did research on his father’s 
book “Washington Is Like That” be- 
fore he became a Navy flier during 
the war. 

Denson, at 43, has 20 years of news- 
papering behind him on eighteen sheets, 
by his own guess. Born in Louisiana and 
reared in Washington, he started out on 
the old Washington Herald with but one 
idea: No newspaperman should stay put. 
He came to Kiplinger by the long route 
of papers in Miami, Atlanta, and Rich- 
mond; the old New York World, The 
New York World-Telegram, and The 
New York Daily News; the news editor’s 
desk of The Washington Post (1934-36); 
the assistant managing editor’s desk of 
The Chicago Times, the International 
News Service in New York and Wash- 
ington (twice); Time, The Chicago Her- 
ald-American, NEwsweEeEk, and Fortune. 

A tall, slim, and trim newsman whose 
mind is as restless as his feet, Denson 
made things hum from the moment he 
took charge of Kiplinger’s magazine in 
September. His staff of 40 often groaned 


over what he did to its deathless prose, 
but agreed that he knew what he was 


doing. Patient and thorough, he puts in 
long hours and simmers with ideas. He 
thinks he'll stay with Kiplinger. “Besides 


the excitement of a new magazine,” he 
says, “there is a lot of satisfaction in the 
editorial freedom I am getting. So far, 


no pitch has been handed down to me.” 


~— 


For God, King—and Reuters 


The 95-year-old British news agency 
Reuters has been for God, king and em- 
pire ever since its German-born founder, 


Paul Julius Reuter, moved his puny tele- 
graphic circuit from the Continent to 


London in 1851. For the next 90 years, 
the Fleet Street-dominated, imperialist- 
toned Reuters followed the Union Jack 
around the world with the fervent bless- 
ings of the British Foreign Office, if not 
always with huzzahs from the countries 
invaded. 


In 1941, Reuters took its first step to 
remove the Union Jack label it wore in 
the eyes of the rest of the world. From a 
private, profit-making agency, Reuters 
converted itself to an Associated Press- 
like, nonprofit cooperative jointly owned 
by the British Press Association (repre- 
senting the provincial press) and the 
Newspaper Proprietors Association (rep- 
resenting the London newspapers). 

During the war, Reuters expanded 
little, except in South America where it 
moved in upon the wreckage of Havas, 
the prewar French agency that collapsed 
with France in 1940. Mearwhile, Reu- 
ters watched the Associated Press move 
out with its new AP World Service that 
challenged the British agency at home, in 
India, South Africa, Australia, New Zea- 
land, and other countries where Reu- 
ters had been the dominant news service. 

Last week, Reuters adroitly took up the 
challenge. For the first time in its his- 
tory, it gave a kind of dominion status to 
the British press outside the United 
Kingdom. Admitted to partnership in the 
Reuters trust were the Australian Asso- 
ciated Press and the New Zealand Press 


Association, Under the agreement the 





Chancellor, Reuters general manager 
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two newspaper-owned 
Anzac agencies get a 
Reuters trustee each and, 
in addition, the AAP ap- 
points a director who will 
represent both domin- 
ions. Australia quickly 
named its choices: R. A. 
G. Henderson, genera) 
manager of The Sydney 
Morning Herald and 
chairman of the AAP, as 
director; and Sir Keith 
Murdoch, head of The 
Melbourne Herald. New 
Zealand will name _ its 
trustee later. 

In London, a Reuters 
spokesman insisted that 
the deal was not directed 
at AP World Service, the 
United Press, or any 
other agency competing 
in the world news mar- 
ket. Reuters and AP still 
have a news swap agree- 
ment Itke those which 
UP has always shunned, 
and one of the first to 
congratulate Christopher 


J. Chancellor, Reuters 





Tabloid Headlines: New York’s tabloid 
Daily News (circulation: daily, 2,400,000; Sun- 
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day, 4,700,000) printed this version of the year’s 
headlines in tts last Sunday edition of 1946. 





genera) manager, was his 
American counterpart, Kent Cooper of 
the AP. Nevertheless, no one on either 
side of the Atlantic could doubt that the 
scramble for clients abroad had grown 


hotter. 


al 


Canadian Liberty 


For tourteen years, Liberty magazine 
has published a Canadian edition from 
Toronto, and Canadians, proportionately 
speaking, have liked it better than Ameri- 
cans have its parent in the United States. 


In a country of only 11,500,000 people, 
Canadian Liberty is one of the few week- 
\ies with a six-figure circulation (235,000 


currently). =, 
Last week, as Liberty (American) 
moved toward its new biweekly sched- 


ule (Newsweek, Dec. 2, 1946), it dis- 


posed of its Canadian offspring to Cana- 
dian interests. The buyers were Roy H. 


Thomson and Jack Cooke, a pair of super- 
salesmen who have made a splash _ in 
Canadian newspaper and radio circles. 


They paid $400,000 to Floyd Odlum's 


Atlas Corp., owner of Liberty Magazine, 
Inc., for the Canadian Liberty. 
Thomson is a shrewd and hard-bitten 


former salesman who lugged radio sets 
into Northern Ontario during the ’20s 
and tried to peddle them. But his sales 
were almost zero because Northern On- 


tario’s rocky, ore-ridden terrain made re- 
ception of the nearest stations, in South- 
ern Ontario, bad. Thomson solved his 
sales problem by starting small radio sta- 
tions. Now 52, as head of Thomson Pub- 
lishing Co., Ltd., Northern Broadcasting 
& Publishing Co., Ltd., and National 
Broadcast Sales, he owns five small-town 
dailies (in Timmins, Woodstock, Wel- 
land, Galt, and Sarnia) and three radio 


stations (Timmins, North Bay, and Kirk- 
\and Lake) (Newsweek, July 10, 1944). 

Bustling and boyish-looking, Cooke, 
who is only 34, sold magazine subscrip- 
tions, books, and soap in Northern On- 
tario before he met Thomson, took over 
one of his profitless radio stations, and 
made a moneymaker out of it. Thomson 
sent Cooke to represent him in Toronto, 
and there station CKLC) a money loser, 
caught Cooke’s fancy. He rustled $500,- 
000 to buy it in 1944, changed its name 
to CKEY, and made it successful. In 1945, 
CKEY won an award for quality of pro- 
grams and scarcity of plug-ugly com- 
mercials, 

For Canadian Liberty Thomson and 
Cooke planned more Canadian fiction 
and articles, movie reviews done from a 
Canadian slant, music and record reviews, 


and more pages by February or March. 
The Canadian Liberty also will continue 


to have first crack at material in its erst-» 
while parent publication. 


City Editor, 1947 


During the war, world and national 
news overshadowed the local page and 


the city editor became pretty much the 
forgotten man of America’s newsrooms. 
So much so, that the American Press In- 
stitute at Columbia University had to 


scout far and wide before it came up 
with a list of candidates deemed suitable 
for the three-week seminar for city edi- 
tors it held in December. 

With local news back in the picture 
again, the API decided to find out just 
what kind of a man the city editor is, 


and went right to the source: the 26 city 


editors from the West, South, and East 
who finished the seminar last week. The 


portrait of the typical city editor as 
drawn by the city editors: 

_ He is 41, has bossed the city room 
for six years, and has lost 2 pounds since 
he took over the city desk. Even so, he 
still weighs 175% pounds and he stands 
5 feet 10% inches tall. He sgends an 
average of 47 hours weekly on his job 
and sometimes as much as 60 hours, but 
he has not acquired stomach ulcers. 


He is married, has 1.6 children, and 
thinks newspapering is OK for his son 
but not his daughter. He is not athletic. 
Most of all, he is not the tough guy of 
the Hollywood myth and he wishes the 
movies would get a new model, 


oe 


Nickel, Nickel, Nickel 


The war-born trend to the nickel news- 
paper became a bandwagon rush this 
year. 


On Jan. 1, 1946, 1,054 of the nation’s 
1,748 dailies sold for 5 cents. By August, 
between 50 and 60 more dailies had gone 
up to a nickel and scarcely a week has 
passed sinee without at Jeast another do- 


ing likewise. In upstate New York last 
week, six more had joined the parade and 


’ i? 
the end wasn't yet in sight. 

In New York City, where afternoon 
papers long since embraced the nickel 
standard, the hitherto solid morming-pa- 
per front against it broke on Dec. 30 
when The New York Herald Tribune 
went from 3 to 5 cents daily and from 
10 to 15 cents on Sunday. 

This left The New York Times (3 cents 
daily, 10 cents Sunday) and the tabloid 
New York Daily News and New York 


Daily Mirror (2 cents daily, 5 cents Sun- 
day) as the metropolis’s only holdouts 
against the weekday nickel. 
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OUTLOOK: Prophets of Gloom and Otherwise 


A few straws of recession blew across 
the country as the new year began. Pub- 
lic resistance to high-priced furs and 
other luxury goods had begun early in 
November, and prices came down. Then, 
just after Christmas, department-store ad- 
vertising heralded a return to the prewar 
habit of end-of-season clearance sales. In 
Kansas City, one store sold $2 nylon 
stockings for $1.36. Another marked 
down women’s $12.98 hats to $2.98. 
From coast to coast, many stores offered 
women’s shoes, coats, and dresses at half 
price. 

Some food prices began to ease. In 
New York, butter dropped 10 cents a 
pound when a dairy cooperative stopped 
supporting the market. A bumper citrus- 
fruit crop brought growers’ prices down 
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Newsweek Chart by James Cutter 


ing of labor editors that the “second 
round” might be a peaceful one. The 
stock market had gained about 16 points 
during November and December. Short 
selling had declined for the first time 
since August. 

Department-store buyers have been 
willing to pay good prices for 1947 spring 
goods, and there was no evidence that 
the general price level had been broken. 
For one thing, manufacturers claimed 
that many recent wage raises hadn't yet 
been reflected in retail prices. 
Significance 

The obvious recession in luxury goods 
and food prices might conceivably de- 
velop, like a chain reaction, into a re- 
cession of national proportions. Some 
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The inevitable readjustment in prices 
to meet sharp competition from all kinds 
of new lures for the public’s dollar has 
already begun. Manufacturers and mer- 
chants having big, high-priced inven- 
tories can no longer afford to sit tight. 
Many of them may suffer from overbuy- 
ing. They have to keep their goods mov- 
ing. But the general price level, despite 
notable exceptions, is figured to remain 
high from the upward pressure of sec- 
ond-round wage increases. For example, 
The Department Store Economist, esti- 
mating 1946 department- and specialty- 
store sales at more than $9,000,000,000, 
said 1947 had a good chance to hit 
$10,000,000,000. 

The year 1946 began with great ex- 
pectations. It ended with great disap- 
pointments—half the new autos and new 
houses that the builders had thought 
possible were not produced. The year 
1947 begins with great“worry over the 
coming recession. A reasonable hope is 
that the recession may be less painful 
than advertised. 





Now workingmen are in the up-to-$5,000 class; their buying power and wages argue against a 1947 ‘bust’ 


in the South and West, as low as $10 a 
ton in Texas, one-sixth the wartime top. 

Against this background more than 
half the professional business forecasters 
looked for a 1947 recession, with rising 
unemployment, lower prices, lower pro- 
duction, and lower buying power. But 
the forecasters hadn’t always batted home 
runs. After V-J Day most of them thought 
mass unemployment would accompany 
the transition from inflation by govern- 
ment to inflation by private capital. Yet 
as the year ended 58,000,000 workers 
held jobs, and unemployment of 1,500,- 
000 was only the frictional kind. 

The Good Side: Wages were at all- 
time high levels. Buying power was 
widely distributed (see chart). Half the 
incomes of the nation had moved into 
the $2,000-to-$5,000 bracket. 

Wall Street apparently shared the feel- 


forecasters say that is going to happen 
because the two leading industries, autos 
and construction, are pricing themselves 
out of their mass markets. 

But a group of economists whose post- 
war batting average has been good be- 
lieves that public demand for high- 
priced new cars can maintain capacity 
production for another three or four 
years, and for high-priced new houses 
at least another year. Besides pointing 
out the pent-up demand and mass buy- 
ing power, these experts explain that 
the government is committed to a 
spending policy, if necessary, to main- 
tain both high-level farm prices and 
full employment. And the Republicans, 
who control Congress, probably would 
not run the risk of being blamed for 
a major break in prosperity by a drastic 
change in that policy. 


OIL: Slice of Persian Melon 


The British Government has long en- 
joyed a monopoly of the fabulously rich 
oil sands of Iran. It controls the Anglo- 
Iranian Oil Co., which pays dividends of 
as much as 15 per cent a year to the 
British Treasury and to its private stock- 
holders. During the war Iran was the 
principal source of fuel for British ships, 
tanks, and planes. It is at present a prin- 
cipal source of friction between Britain 
and Russia. Earlier this year Russia 
succeeded in regaining its pre-Bolshe- 
vik oil concessions in Northern Iran, 
which Lenin gave away in a fine burst 
of Communist magnanimity that Stalin 
later regretted. 

At first glance, it seemed that Britain 
was playing an unaccustomed game of 
Santa Claus last week when it made a 

















HOW TO MAKE SURE BOOKS WILL BALANCE 





A sure way to unbalance a company’s 
books is through employee dishonesty. 
If your books showed a shortage, would 
you make a red ink entry and assume 
i the loss? Or would you call your insur- 


{ ance agent, secure in the knowledge that 


ib | a check covering the amount of the 
O- 3 . ° . " 

of | defalcation would quickly bring your 
he | books back into balance? 

ie. 

he ‘ 

)S, “Consult your Insurance Agent or Broker 












Especially today, your company vitally 
needs the protection of Fidelity Bonds 
... not only to make good cash losses, 
but also to guard against theft of mer- 
chandise, stamps and other valuable 
property. Make sure that your company 
will not have to assume such losses... 


See the U. S. F. & G. agent in your 


community today. 





as you would your Doctor or Lawyer” 
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Christmas present to Standard Oil of New 
jersey and Socony-Vacuum of a share 
of its juicy Persian melon. [t agreed to 
sell them Iranian crude oil, presumably 
at or near cost. In return, the American 
companies—which recently —_ acquired 
shares in the Texaco-Standard of Cali- 
fornia Arabian concession (NEWSWEEK, 
Dec. 23, 1946)—will help finance a new 
pipeline from the Persian Gulf to the 
Mediterranean to augment the present 
British-French pipeline from Iraq_ to 
Tripoli and Haifa. 

At second glance, the agreement made 
sense all around. It would give Britain a 
new source of badly needed dollars. It 
would enable American oil companies to 
supply their overseas markets without 


continuing to drain the oil reserves of the 





Western Hemisphere for export, An un- 


published government report recently 
warned that this country is exhausting its 
oil reserves at the rate of 6 per cent 
a year. The United States Government 
now views the conservation of these 
resources as vital for a long-range 
defense program. 

Old Middle-East hands would also see 
in the arrangement a neat play by the 
3ritish, who no longer feel capable of 
fending off the Russian bear alone, to 
commit America’s purse—and hence its 
heart—to supporting the existing political 
and economic structure in that region. 
Washington was already so committed by 
its de ire to preserve the Saudi Arabian 
oil concession. The new oil deal would 
solidify that purpose. 














South to North: Machines empty the cotton fields and send men to the factories 





SOUTH: Exiles of the Machine 


A decade ago it was the Okie. His 
quarter section in Oklahoma turned to 
dust and he descended in swarms on the 
green California valleys. 

Now it is the Southern sharecropper. 
The machine, not dust, is driving him 
from the land—to give a Southern accent 
to the factory sections of many Northern 
cities. The exodus started during the war. 
when more than 1,000,000 Southern Ne- 
groes and whites migrated to Detroit, 
Chicago, Los Angeles, and other indus- 
trial areas. 

Last week, Nathan G. Caldwell of The 
Nashville Tennessean, who used a 
Rosenwald fellowship to make an eleven- 
week tour of the agricultural South, re- 


ported that in the next ten years, mechan- 
ization of Southern farms will cancel the 
jobs of another 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 
farm hands. 


Villains in the piece are the mechanical 


cotton picker, sugar-cane harvester, self- 


propelled rice combine, flame ‘weeder, 
peanut harvester, potato digger, and one- 
man hay baler. Substitution of tractor for 


mule-power alone may do away with 
800,000 jobs. Caldwell found that 2,000 


tractors are now arriving on Southern 
farms every month. 


Both the rice and sugar-cane harvesters 


are already in mass production. Interna- 


tional Harvester has built a cotton-picker 
plant at Memphis which will produce 
1,500 a year when it reaches full produc- 


tion, probably in 1949. At that rate a 


single year’s output would displace 60,000 
to 90,000 farm hands. 

In this forthcoming exodus Caldwell 
foresaw potentialities of tremendous 


social, economic, and political upheavals 
for the nation. On the good side: 


@ It will eliminate most of the sharecrop- 


ping, which has paralleled poverty and 
illiteracy in the South. 


@ Remaining farm workers will have their 
incomes increased 200 to 500 per cent as 
the machine multiplies their productivity. 


Hundreds of thousands of women and 


children will be freed from field work to 
make better homes and get better edu- 
cations. 


€ An improved living standard will 
create thousands of new jobs in Southern 


industry and service trades_ for those 
crowded off the land. 


€ Cheaper production will bring cotton 

prices down below competitive rayon. 

which threatens cotton on many fronts. 
On the explosive side: 


@ Southern industry cannot foreseeably 
expand enough to absorb the potential 
unemployed. Many displaced farmers 
will lack the skill, drive, or education fou 


any other job. A new class of political 


malcontents may arise to become fodder 
for Communists, or for new Huey Longs 
or would-be Hitlers. 


@ The problems of congestion, housing, 
and racial tension in Northern war-boom 
cities will grow as new migrants join 
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their relatives, Some 50.000 Negro Gls 


who had returned ta the South already 
have moved North. Out of 112 Negra 
farm workers Caldwell interviewed, 80 
planned to leave the South if forced off 
the farm. The “Negro problem” will be- 
come increasingly a Northern problem. 


owes 


AVIATION: Crash Week 


Because the regular Paris-to-New York 
flight was filled, Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air, Inc., put on an extra Constellation 
at midnight, Dee. 27. Coming in to 
Shannon, Eire, at 2 a.m., Pilot Herbert 
Tansey of Falls Church, Va., found a 400- 
foot ceiling, too low for a landing. He 
was circling-the field on instruments at 
500 feet, waiting for a break in the over- 
cast, When suddenly the ground came up 
to meet him. ; 

Watchers at the airport less than 2 

iles away heard the “Star of Cairo” 
miles away heard the “Star of Cairo 
crash and saw flames. Two dreary hours 


later, after struggling through bogs and 
streams, they reached the plane. Nine of 


fourteen passengers and three of nine 
erew members were dead, including 


Pierre Dreyfus, a New York importer, son 
of Capt. Alfred Dreyfus, whose treason 
trial in the 1890’s shook the French 


Army. Survivors included a French GI 


bride and her four-month-old baby, a 12- 


year-old French boy whose mother was 
killed, and Pilot Tansey. He said there 
had been no engine failure, the plane 


apparently flew into the. ground without 
warning. 

It was the first fatal crash at Shan- 
non and the first time a Constellation had 
killed or injured a passenger. It also 
climaxed a series of worldwide air trag- 
edies last week: 

@ In China, three commercial airliners 
crashed in soupy weather near Shanghai, 
killing 71 and injuring fifteen. 

€ In Brazil, an Argentine airliner flying 
from London killed twenty persons when 


it hit a mountain near Rio de Janeiro. 


@ In California, twelve were killed when 
a Western Airlines plane hit a mountain 
near San Diego. 


€ In Indiana, two were killed and nine- 


teen injured when engine trouble forced 
down an American Airlines plane at 
Michigan City. 


( In Canada, engine trouble downed a 
Quebec Airways plane in the St. Law- 
rence River. Six survivors were rescued 
from ice floes; one man was _ believed 


drowned, 
@ In Washington State, a Marine Corps 


transport plane with 32 aboard which 
disappeared Dec. 10 was still missing. 
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LABOR: Tobin Cracks Down 


When Dan Tobin, president of the 


AFL Brotherhood of Teamsters, an- 
nounced in November that outlaw strikes 
would not be tolerated, he meant what 








International 


This plane crash killed twelve near San Diego, Calif. 


he said. Two weeks ago he broke such a 


walkout in St. Louis, where his *repre- 
sentative had taken over the local in 
October after an inter-union rebellion. 


Members of the rebellious faction had 
started the outlaw strike at the Daniel 


Hamm Drayage Co. On Dec. 6, a union 
trial board expelled the walkout’s leader, 


Wallace E. Bishop. On Dec. 8, some 300 
rebels met in protest and extended the 


strike to five other truck lines. On Dec. 


10, when they tried to call out drivers 
of the Columbia Terminals Co., St. 
Louis’s largest trucker, Tobin’s repre- 


sentative sent union guards to help the 
police break up a crowd of strikers. He 
also announced that drivers who failed 
to go back to work would be expelled. 


That night the insurgents voted to return 


to their jobs. 


Last week, 40 leaders of the strike 
were ordered to face a union trial on 


Dec. 30 on charges of “conduct incon- 


sistent with the duties, obligations, and 


fealty of a member of a trade union and 
of sound trade-union principles.” 





International 


Tobin: Out with insurgents 


Reading Out the Reds 


When John L. Lewis, father of the 


newborn CIO, set out to organize the steel 


industry ten years ago, employers re- 


proached him for the fact that his hard- 
est-working organizers were veteran Com- 
munists. Lewis’s stock retort was: “Who 
gets the bird, the hunter or the dog?” But 


Lewis was forced to abdicate his ClO 


chieftainship in 1940 after a bad election 


guess. His Communist bird dogs, who had 
risen to power in several CIO unions by 
their solid front, outlasted the hunter. 


In recent months resentment against 
bird-dog domination of certain CIO un- 
ions and industrial-union councils (central 
bodies) has been mounting. At the Nov- 


ember ClO national convention, Presi- 


dent Philip Murray was under great pres- 
sure from fellow Catholics in the United 
Steclworkers to purge Communists from 


the “captive” unions, Murray, fearing 


such a move would paralyze the union, 
pushed through a compromise resolution 
that disapproved Communist interference. 

But by last week the purge that Mur- 


ray rejected was being made a corner- 
stone of rank-and-file policy. In city after 


city the Communists were retreating or 
adopting protective coloration: 


(Joseph Curran, president of the Na- 
tional Maritime Union, veteran party- 
liner now considered an anti-Communist, 
resigned from the Committee for Mari- 


time Unity, set up by Harry Bridges as 
a single bargaining agency for the CIO 


marine unions. Curran evidently feared 
Bridges’s party line of encouraging 


strikes might suck his union into a losing 
one next spring. 


@ For the first time since the Wisconsin 
State CIO was organized in 1937, anti- 


Communists took control at the recent 


election. Their leader, Herman Steffes, 
won the presidency from Robert Buse, 
pro-Communist head of the striking Allis- 


Chalmers local, 


@ In Pittsburgh, Dayton, and Hartford 
anti-Communists took control of locals of 
the United Electrical Workers, whose na- 
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tional leadership has long followed the 
party line. James B. Carey, somber, pipe- 
smoking Catholic secret: ary of the CIO, 


sponsored the victorious slate in Pitts 


burgh, the biggest local. In Bridgeport, 
the party-line editor of On the Beam at 
the General Electric plant was ousted. 


€ At the state convention of the Cali- 
fornia CIO in Santa Cruz last week, 
Irwin De Shetler—whom Murray had 


named earlier to share Bridgess form: 
er total power as state CIO boss—led 
a right-wing fight to end Bridges’s dom- 
ination of the state executive board, The 
right-wingers elected fourteen members. 
against Bridges’s eighteen. 

@ The Massachusetts State CIO conven- 
ion voted to bar Communists from ap. 


pointive or elective office, and got rid of 
incumbent Communists by whittling the 


executive committee from 34 members to 


ten. In Connecticut, Torrington, Hart- 
ford, and Waterbury, CIO councils also 
barred Communists. 


@ In New York, the United Office and 


Professional Workers, long a _ party-line 
union, announced that it opposed Com- 
munist interference. Ite president, Lewis 
Merrill, resigned as an editor of the Com- 
munist weekly, New Masses, and as trus- 


tee of the Communist-sponsored Jefferson 


School of Social Sciences. 


_—— 


INCOME: Rich Man, Poor Man 

Where does the money go? The Wall 
Cheet Journal buttonholed five people— 
a $200,000-a-year New York executive, 
a $45,000-a-year San Francisco company 
president, a $10,000-a-year Chicago ex- 
ecutive, a $4,457 Detroit working couple, 
and a $2,600 civil servant in Washington. 
They were all making more money than 
they did before the war, but all agreed 
that they were worse off. 

Said $200,000: “I'm worse off today 
than I was in the middle of the depres- 
sion. I've had to give up $250,000 of life 
insurance although it meant kicking over 
everything I had planned for my family, 
Last year, | had to dip into my savings 
to buy two new automobiles. You know, 
I find I'm developing an inferi iority com- 
plex on spending money.” - 

Said $45,000: “I am now living more 
frugally than at any time since I was 
married. Sometimes I wonder if all those 
people you see throwing away their money 
are dodging their taxes, or what.” His 
household expenses, $700 a month before 
the war, have been boosted to $1,250. 
This includes four servants. 

Said $10,000: “I haven't saved a cent 
in 1946. Our biggest outlay every week 
is for groceries. Before the war we were 
struggling, and failing, to keep the weekly 
bills under $20. Now we are lucky if it 
is less than $37 for our family of three.” 

Said $4,457: “These pay increases are 
only partially helping us to maintain our 
prewar standard of living. We spend 
about $25 a week for food. Last year our 
food bill was only $18 a week.” The 


husband doesn’t get his hair cut as often 
as he used to. His wife has eliminated 
trips to the bez auty parlor. 


Said $2,600; “My wite goes to the 


grocery store and pays $5 or $6 for a 
sack of stuff that hardly makes a meal 


for my family. The four suits I have are 


just about shot but I’m not going to buy 


any until prices come down. 
From top to bottom, 


the same. 


the stories were 


All those interviewed com- 


pl: ained about the high cost of living, 
with taxes the next biggest headache; all 
were more expensively dressed than be- 


fore the war but you couldn't tell it by 


looking at them; their savings were 
meager, if any; and all were making re- 


trenchments. The sstory of the poverty- 








IT'S REALLY A TOUGH LIFE 
ON JUST $45,000 A YEAR! 











Help for Mrs, X now numbers four— 


a cook, a governess, a second maid 
and a gardener. 








Mr. X belongs to five clubs; Dues 
alons add up to $1,300 a year. 





CIO News 


The CIO News lampoons $45,000 









stricken $45,000-a-year businessman so 
touched The CIO News that it reprinted 
the complete text and had its cartoonist 


lampoon his spending, The Communist 


Daily Worker photographed the same 
Wall Street Journal piece and reproduced 
it on page one, beside an interview with 


4 845.a-wook milling-machine operator 


from Newark, N. J., who was also having 
a hard time. 
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STEEL: Squeeze in the West 


Henry J. Kaiser was a Wartime new: 


comer in West Coast steel. The iron and 
steel division of Kaiser Co., Inc., in Fon- 


tana, Calif., turned out basic steel prod- 


ucts used by Western finishers. One of 


its customers was the Consolidated Steel 
Corp. at Los Angeles, California’s biggest 


independent fabricator, Last week Kaiser 


was looking for a new customer. 
The United States Steel Corp., through 


its Western subsidiary, Columbia Steel 


Co.. had closed a deal to buy Consoli- 
dated for $8,293,319, as an outlet for 
basic production from its Geneva, Utah, 


plant, which can produce about 1,300,000 


tons a year. Both Kaiser and Beth lehem 
Pacific Coast Steel Corp., another Con- 


solidated supplier, had lost a market, But 


as long as West Coast industrial growth 
continues, they could sell their tonnages 


elsewhere, 


U.S. Steel’s Western expansion out- 
lay already totaled more than $100,000,- 


000, including purchase of the Geneva 


awe and additional rolling mills in the 
San Francisco Bay area. Bethlehem was 


investing more than $10,000,000 to en- 


large its West Coast Sdiuiaiion facilities 
at Los Angeles and South San Francisco. 


Kaiser's outlook was not so rosy. He 
boosted his prices $7 a net ton (about 
11 per cent), hinting that competitors 
cut their basic prices to get business and 
then made up the loss on finished prod- 


ucts. A Kaiser spokesman said Big Steel 
was putting the squeeze on small pro- 
ducers. 


Big Steel expansion eventually means 


fewer independent fabricators and hence 
a shrinking market for Kaiser. His plans 
to build more rolling mills at Fontana, 
and to acquire California iron-ore re- 
serves, so far had failed to jell. Unless 
the squeeze loosens, competition might 
even gobble up Fontana. 
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PRODUCTS: What's New 


For Nooks and Crannies: The Flex 
Spot Flash-Lite, made by Holub Indus- 
tries, Inc., of Sycamore, Ill., has a bulb 
mounted at the end of a gooseneck. 

For Small Homes: The combination oil 
furnace and hot-water heater developed 
by the Miller Co. of Meriden, Conn., will 
fit under a kitchen sink. A cellar model 
comes in a steel case, of work-bench 
height, with a linoleum-covered top. 

From England: Edgar Chesston of 
Manchester, England, is preparing to 
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Associated Press 


Speedweve fits the hand 


manufacture a miniature loom, “Speed- 


weve,” for darning socks. He invented it 


while a prisoner during the first world 
war. 


For Truckers; The Linn Coach & 


Truck Corp. of Oneonta, N. Y., is build- 
ing a 1%-ton Speed-Van truck with a 
front-wheel-drive power unit that can be 


replaced as a package in 60 minutes by 
a mechanic- with ordinary . tools. The 


body, with floor 16 inches above the 
ground, comes in 3-foot sections, provid- 
ing payload length of 11 to 20 feet. 

PO 


NOTES: Trends and Changes 


Stocks: Portal-pay suits, tax selling, 
and a quiet holiday market drove the 
Dow-Jones industrial average down to 
175.77, off 2.55 from the preceding week. 


Telegrams: The Federal Communica- 
tions Commission authorized Western 
Union to hike the price of domestic tele- 


grams 10 per cent, the third increase in 


eight months. 

Cocoa: Because the British West Afri- 
can cocoa monopoly has helped boost 
New York cocoa prices 180 per cent in 
two months, traders expect cocoa and 
chocolate to become luxury items. 

Tin: Beer in cans started a long journey 
back to market last week when tinplate 
controls were removed. 

Hotpoint: Edison General Electric Ap- 
pliance Co., Inc., changed its name to 
Hotpoint, Inc., to take advantage of pub- 
lic acceptance of its brand name. 

Personnel: Francis Adams Truslow be- 
came full-time president of the New York 
Curb Exchange, at $40,000 a year... 
The Carlisle Tire & Rubber Co., Carlisle, 
Pa. named Fleet Admiral William F. 
Halsey Jr., U.S.N. retired, to its board of 
directors... Edwin A. Locke Jr. resigned 
as special assistant to President Truman 
to become a vice president of the Chase 
National Bank in New York. 
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A SPECIAL 
PREPARATION 
FOR SHAVING 


For the | man in 7 


Busuroesedl , : who shaves daily 
ae : * 
NO BRUSH 


Modern life demands at least lmanin 


7 shave every day—yet daily shaving 
often causes razor scrape, irritation. 
To help men solve this problem, we 
perfected Glider, a rich soothing 
cream. 


Glider protects your face while you 
shave. It enables the razor’s sharp 
edge to glide over your skin, cutting 
whiskers close and clean without scrap- 
ing or irritating. It’s quick and easy 

| ) Ya | to use. Needs no brush—not sticky 
J Joeu Luton la lub ¥ oo oe. 


) 


SEND FOR GUEST-SIZE TUBE 
Get Glider at your regular dealer’s. 
Or send us your name and address 
with ten cents—and we'll mail you a 
guest-size tube, enough for three full 
weeks, The J. B. Williams Co., Dept. 
NW-1, Glastonbury, Conn., U.S. A. 
(Canada: Ville La Salle, Que.) Offer 
good in U. S. A. and Canada only. 
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The Pope and the Mud Slingers 


You have come to testify to your nation 
and to the entire Christian world that you 
feel yourselves tightly bound to the See of 
Peter. . With sorrow and with indignation 
you see the sacred figure of Rome—of this 
holy spot, the See of the Vicar of Christ by 
divine disposition—cexposed, by the hands of 
the wicked negators of God, the profaners of 
the divine Church, the idolators of the senses, 
to stain and ignominy, covered by mud. 


Pope Pius XII stretched his long arms 
out to the crowds which overflowed the 
Piazza San Pietro on the crisp, sunny 
morning of Dec. 22. From jeweled ma- 
trons to workmen who munched sand- 
wiches while awaiting the Pope, Romans 
had turned out more than 200,000 strong 
to show “Il Papa” that the faithful were 
still faithful. For a mounting wave of 
anti-clericalism was sweeping Italy, its 
crest boiling up in Rome itself. 

Alarmed at the growing feeling against 
the Catholic Church and its priests, Ital- 
ian Catholic Action groups had planned 


middle of September. A satirical weekly 
called Don Basilio appeared en the news- 
stands of Italy. The title was taken from 
the rascally priest-music teacher of Beau- 
marchais’s eighteenth-century comedies, 
“Le Barbier de Séville” and “Le Mar- 
riage de Figaro,” immortalized in operas 
by Rossini and Mozart. 

The four-page sheet screamed at the 
“decadence” of the Catholic hierarchy 
and its “interference” in Italian politics. 
Effectively drawn cartoons and sharp arti- 
cles excoriated Catholic organization and 
history. Monks and priests were depicted 
as licentious, money-grabbing men who 
cared nothing for their flocks. 

One cartoon showed Christ and St. 
Peter before the doors of the Vatican. 
Christ says: “They would not let me in; 
they say they don’t know me.” St. Peter 
replies: “Luckily! I was really afraid that 
they would recognize you and throw you 
in jail.” A front-page article was head- 
lined “Glories of the Church—18 Popes 
Were Persecutors of Jews.” 

Don Basilio’s four editors—Ruggero 
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sue and even started another paper, Il 
Pollo (The Chicken). A third, Il Mercante 
(The Merchant), also began weekly pub- 
lication. 

Scandal in Cartoon: Less than a 
week -before the Dec. 22 mass demon- 
stration for the Pontiff, Maccari, one of 
Don Basilio’s editors, was arrested for 
attacking Catholicism, the state religion 
as recognized by the Lateran Treaty of 
1929.* The day after the demonstration, 
he was brought to trial in the thirteenth 
penal section courtroom at the Palace of 
Justice in Rome. As Maccari waited for 
his case to be heard by the presiding 
judge, he commented bitterly that it had 
taken only a week for it to reach the 
courts, while the trials of countless Fas- 
cists had gone no farther than the docket. 

Maccari was specifically charged with 
printing in I] Pollo two scandalous car- 
toons. One showed a priest wringing the 
neck of a chicken representing Italy, the 
other-a friar with a girl sitting on his 
knees. In defense, Maccari said he was 
attacking only “irregularities of the priest- 
hood” and “church interference in poli- 
tics.” The court found Maccari guilty and 
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-otherwise he is going to ask us first. 


The mastheads of two of Rome’s anti-clerical weeklies and typical cartoons 


the mass demonstration of affection for 
the Pontiff. The people were loud in their 
support: 27 times they broke into Pius’s 
twelve-minute address with shouts of ac- 
claim. In a bitter denunciation of those 
who “vilify religion,” the Pope foresaw 
two opposing camps, “for Christ and 
against Christ, for church and against 
church.” The crowds burst into a tumult, 
shouting “per Cristo, per Cristo!” 

Hate in Newsprint: For months the 
anti-clerical feeling had rumbled beneath 
the surface. There had been some open 
acts of hatred and destruction; a few 
bombs had exploded in churches and sev- 
eral religious statues had been desecrated. 
The first verbal challenge came in the 


Maccari, 26, Michele Majorana, 31, Italo 
de Tuddo, 30, and Furio Scarpelli, 26— 
are all baptized Catholics. With satisfac- 
tion they watched the weekly’s circula- 
tion zoom in three months from 30,000 a 
week to some 225,000. 

On Nov. 20, the “Eminent Cardinals in 
Charge of Surveying Faith and Morals” 
pronounced on the increasingly popular 
Don Basilio. Anyone reading, selling, or 
buying it automatically committed a mor- 
tal sin, said the Cardinals, and unless the 
editors ceased publication, they face “ipso 
facto” excommunication. Two days later, 
the Pope approved the decision. Scorning 
the threat of excommunication, the edi- 
tors. promptly brought out the next is- 


sentenced him to two years in prison and 
the payment of trial costs. 

In his annual Christmas Eve plea for 
world peace, Pope Pius took no notice of 
the church’s victory over its attackers. 
But the battle was not over. At the week 
end, the satirical weeklies were still on 
Italian newsstands. They were now being 
printed on the presses of Avanti! and Uni- 
ta, official organs of the Socialist and 
Communist parties. Maccari planned to 
appeal his case, and said that, if neces- 
sary, he would continue his anti-clerical 
writings from a jail cell. 





*The Lateran Treaty also provides that “offenses 
or insults publicly committed in Italian i 
against the person of the Supreme Pontiff with spoken 
or written word are punishable . , .” 
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He borrowed to 


Benjamin Franklin believed in hard work. 
He started his printing business on a shoe- 
string, with borrowed money. His credit 
and reputation were good because he was 
thrifty and industrious. He delivered his 
printing to customers in a wheelbarrow; 
worked far into the night frequently. 
From literally nothing he developed a re- 
spected business. 

American business and industry have 
been built only by hard work and good 
management. The contributions that man- 
agement has made to the nation are clear: 
it has created great industries, millions of 
jobs; it has safeguarded the foundations 


create a business 


of our business structure by planning and 
conducting business soundly. We shall 
continue to progress only if an honest 
day’s work continues to be recognized as 
hoth desirable and necessary. 


Today, the printing industry is mechanized. In 
thousands of printing machines, * 

ings — both ball and roller — have conquered 
friction, and helped make modern printing 
machinery possible. Science-minded Franklin 
would have appreciated SUC bearings . . . 
they're built to do specific jobs and do them 
right. In printing, as in other industries, they 
have proved to be: 


THE RIGHT BEARING FOR THE RIGHT PLACE 


BALL AND ROLLER 
BEARINGS 


Puts the 


RIGHT BEARING Rettits, 


in the 
RIGHT PLACE 


& KF INDUSTRIES, INC., PHILA., 
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Throwing the Ball 


by JOHN LARDNER 


It is not top secret matter (equals 
British confidential, as they used to 
say in orders made out in triplicate 
during the war) that the National 
League of baseball, formerly known as 
a pitchers’ league, was markedly in- 
ferior to the American League in the 
pitching department last year—in spite 
of what happened in the 
World Series. 

At the moment the Amer- 
ican League has the two 
best pitchers in the game, 
Robin Feller and Harold 
Newhouser. It has others, 
like Tex Hughson, Spud 
Chandler, Dave Ferriss, Jack 
Kramer, and Phil Marchil- 
don, who are more than a 
match in strength and con- 
sistency for almost ariyone 
in the National League. These men 
worked against hitters much more for- 
midable in the main than the Na- 
tional League hitters, yet the National 
League had only two 20-game win- 
ners—Howard Pallet and John Sain— 
to offset Feller, Newhouser, Ferriss, 
Hughson, and Chandler. 


Your correspondent was browsing 
through the National League’s official 
figures for 1946 last week, with a cer- 
tain amount of satisfaction. The satis- 
faction was pecuniary, not spiritual. 
Before the season began, Mr. Richard 
Maney, the Broadway propagandist, 
one of the most astute box-seat critics 
of the game, bet me a small sum that 
Pollet would have a better earned-run 
average than Newhouser this vear. 
Besides being a Pollet-fancier of early 
vintage, Mr. Maney suspected that 
Newhouser would be less effective in 
peacetime than he was in the years 
of weak war baseball. The official 
statistics for 1946 give Newhouser 
an earned-run average of 1.94, Pol- 
let 2.10. 

As a matter of fact, both Mr. Maney 
and your correspondent can take bows 
on the outcome. The two men we 
backed turned out to be the two best 
of the year, each leading his league, in 
this particular category. Earned-run 
averages are by no means a conclusive 
measurement of pitching greatness, 
but the records will show you that the 
men who led most steadily in eamed 
runs were the greatest pitchers: Alex- 
ander, Vance, and Hubbell in the Na- 
tional League, Johnson, Grove, Feller, 
and now Newhouser in the American. 

The prospects for a turn for the bet- 


ter in National League pitching are 





not completely bleak. Besides Pollet 
and Sain, one a delicate precisionist, 
the other a loose-armed, willing work- 
er, I saw three recruits in 1946 who 
looked as though they might become 
important pitchers when the greenness 
rubs off them. The likeliest, I thought, 
was Johnny Schmitz of the Cubs, a 
tall, big-shouldered _left- 
hander with stamina, good 
stuff, and a fine competitive 
disposition. The others who 
seemed to have a touch of 
class were Monte Kennedy, 
also a left-hander, of the 
Giants, who is wild but not 
unpleasingly so, and Ewell 
Blackwell, a_ right-hander, 
of Cincinnati, a youth so 
thin that his arms look like 
the tentacles of an octopus 
as he brandishes them on the hill. 
Blackwell, in his first full year, pitched 
the most shutouts in the league. 

But I doubt if there is a Feller or a 
Newhouser in this lot. Feller and New- 
houser are great pitchers by the most 
rigid and permanent standards. Mr. 
Maney was right, perhaps, in reserv- 
ing his endorsement of Newhouser on 
the ground that he won his first fame 
in the war years when baseball values 
were low. But the fact is that New- 
houser had an unmistakable look of 
greatness even then. He did not just 
beat the wartime hitters; he over- 
whelmed them. He was a young man 
on the threshold of fame when the war 
began, and today he is still a young 
man with his fame assured. 


Toward the end’ of last season, 
the club owners of the American 
League began to capitalize on the fact, 
which they grasped rather late in the 
day considering the salaries that are 
paid to Feller and Newhouser, that 
*they had two genuine titans in their 
midst simultaneously. They began to 
match them up as opponents, with 
plenty of pre-game advertising, as used 
to be done in the same league in the 
days when the great Mose Grove had 
a worthy right-handed opponent in 
Wes Ferrell of Cleveland. Newhouser 
has had a bit the best of his personal 
rendezvous with Feller so far. There 
are extenuating circumstances, how- 
ever. Feller did more work than 
Newhouser last vear; toward the fin- 


ish, he was in there nearly every 


day, And the team behind him was 


a collection of hitless non-wonders. 
It will still take some doing to trans- 


cend Rapid Bob, 
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Adolph Rupp, worrier 


BASKETBALL: Bluegrass Sage 


Whenever he showed up in a brown 
suit, his team won. If he wore his blue 
suit, his boys took a beating. He noticed 
it nineteen years ago. Since then, no 
team of his has ever seen Coach Adolph 
Rupp at a basketball game in anything 
but a brown suit. 

His preferences in basketball players 
clung to a comparably intense simplicity 
after he settled down at the University 
of Kentueky in 1930. He wanted no 
freaks, he said. If a boy was conspicu- 
ously tall, fine—provided he could break 
fast, drive hard, and shoot like a Ken- 
tucky hillman. Tall or short, nobody shot 
that ball unless he was pretty sure of a 
basket or a good rebound. 

Rupp didn’t bother with a training 
table, and there were only two training 
rules: no smoking in public, and no drink- 
ing anywhere. But if a player wasn't 
in shape and tried to coast under the 
pace of a hard game, he was taken out 
immediately. If he made the wrong 
play, he could expect to be yanked out 
of there. 


Rupp hasn’t been any easier on himself 
or his brown suits. At 45, every minute 


of a game, even a winning one, is still 
nerve-twanging torture for him, and al- 
most anything that happens out on the 
floor is likely to bring him to his feet or 
set off his quick-triggered pessimism. 
Anything within fifteen points of being 


a crisis calls for a harangue between 
halves. 


At Kentucky the tradition has grown 
up that Rupp’s harangues invariably are 
brought to bear on one or two fellows 


who proceed to take the crisis apart for 


him in the second half. But, having been 
allowed on Rupp’s squad, they’re always 


fellows who can shoot, take care of them- 


selves under the backboards, and run 
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fast, very fast; all he does is get them to 
play up to what they’ve got. 

In seventeen years Kentucky basket- 
ball teams have given him 293 victories 
against 64 defeats. They have been 
beaten only eight times on their home 
court. They have won the Southeastern 
Conference championship nine times. 
Last week his present squad won its 
tenth straight victory of the season, run- 
ning over Baylor by 75-34. This is sub- 
stantially the same squad which, after 
getting licked by Notre Dame last Jan- 
uary, finished its campaign with fifteen 
straight triumphs and captured the Na- 
tional Invitation tournament in New York. 
Critics have come around to making 
Kentucky the No. 1 bet for an unbeaten 
season and the national championship. 


Man With a Worry: For Rupp, that 
is merely something more to worry about. 
After the Baylor game he said he frankly 
couldn’t see an undefeated season for 
Kentucky—not with Notre Dame, Georgia 
Tech, Michigan State, and Tennessee 
coming up, and Kentucky playing eleven 
games more than any team he knew about. 

So far, his Wildcats have left it up 
to future opponents to give their solidly 
assembled six-foot coach whatever worry- 
ing material he needs. Such 1945-46 
standouts as Jack Tingle, Wah Wah Jones, 
who set a national highschool scoring rec- 
ord of 2,398 points in four years—and 
Ralph Beard, “the best college basketball 
player in America” as far as Rupp is con- 
cerned, have been reinforced by Jim 
Jordan, an All-America transfer from 
North Carolina, and 6-foot-7 Alex Groza. 


But much as Rupp likes this bunch, he - 


isn’t letting them make him careless. After 
the Baylor game he said: “These boys 
look like the best team I’ve ever coached 
—as of today.” Beyond that, there were 
all kinds of things to worry about. 


al 


FOOTBALL: Time Out 


If the ticket scalpers and gamblers 
didn’t take over the annual Army-Notre 
Dame football game in New York, they 
made a nice business out of it for them- 
selves. Selling an ordinary ticket for $125 
or a good one for $250 became easy, re- 
gardless. of the teams’ season records. 
When the teams were good, the betting 
was terrific; in 1946 it amazed even bet- 
minded New York. 

This week Notre Dame and Army 


jointly announced they would temporarily 
discontinue football relations after 1947, 


and would shift the 1947 game from New 
York to South Bend. Reason: the contest 


“had come to be played under conditions 
escaping the control of the two colleges.” 
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TENNIS; A Job for Schroeder 


Ted Schroeder bluntly said he had to 
get back to his job and: family, which 


Came ahead of his tennis now. Tennis 
officials told the lanky young Californian 


that he ought to stay in the East a while 
longer. His vacation trip had given him 
time for only two tournaments—not even 
enough to get him into the 1946 national 
rankings. And he would need all the 
tuning-up he could get for the Davis Cup 
matches. 

The officials became pretty irritated 
about it. Nevertheless, Schroeder re- 
turned to California to run down more 
refrigeration-equipment orders and get a 
home built for his wife and child before 
joining the American Davis Cup mission 
to Australia. People didn’t often talk him 
out of anything. 

Last month in Australia, no man on 
the American squad worked harder or 
more impressively than Schroeder; his 
tennis interest had been riveted on a 
Davis Cup victory for seven years, he 
said. Last week, all sorts of people 
seemed to be trying to talk him out of 
it. On Sunday, when Schroeder was .se- 
lected with Jack Kramer for the Davis 
Cup singles against Australia, Frank 
Parker angrily blurted that he had been 
given the works by guys who didn’t 
like him but knew he was better than 
Schroeder. The Australian press jubi- 
lantly thought the selection of Schroeder 
definitely improved Australia’s chances 
of keeping the cup it had held since 1939. 

The American team captain, Walter 
Pate, confronted with a Parker no longer 
interested in playing in the doubles, de- 


Kramer (left) and Schroeder: Under pressure, they cleaned up 


, 


cided to leave the whole job to Schroeder 
and his No. 1 man, Kramer—the first two- 
man American try for the cup since Bill 
Tilden and Bill Johnston made a clean 
sweep in 1920. Pate himself looked 
alarmed when the singles.draw pitted 
Schroeder against Jack Bromwich, Aus- 
tralia’s No. 1 man, in Thursday’s opening 
match. 

Pate and Schroeder were on the spot 
together, but Schroeder would have to 
work it out alone. It was a familiar 
task, for a fellow regarded back home 
as the world’s greatest fifth-set tennis 
player. He defeated Bromwich in five 
sets, 3-6, 6-1, 6-2, 0-6, 6-3, attacking 
powerfully and constantly, forcing the 
breaks and the enemy errors. Kramer fol- 
lowed up with a straight-set disposal of 
Dinny Pails, 8-6, 6-2, 9-7. 

Kramer was not at his best in Friday’s 
doubles duel with Bromwich and Adrian 
Quist, but he and Schroeder clinched 
their country’s thirteenth Davis Cup 
triumph since 1900 with a straight-set 
victory, 6-2, 7-5, 6-4. The Australians 
couldn’t get out from under Schroeder’s 
insistent power. 

Afterward, Kramer said he had ‘thever 
seen a player come through in the clutch 
so many times. Schroeder said he was 
finished with international tennis; he 
couldn’t spare the time from his job. 
Tennis officials weren’t at all sure they 
could change his mind. 
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Parker ts better than expected; Lahr ts completely convincing 


Lahr as Lahr 


Thanks primarily to Bert Lahr, “Bur- 
lesque” is a pleasant, sentimental, and 
occasionally hilarious show. The revival 


of the George Watters-Arthur Hopkins 


comedy, which had considerable success 
in the 1920s, shows its age whenever it 
tries to play straight, but picks up in a 
flash whenever it gives Lahr a chance 
to cut loose with his familiar routines. 

Lahr, playing his first even semi- 
straight part on Broadway, is completely 
convincing as the small-time burlesque 
comedian who finally hits pay dirt, only 
to hit with it the bottle and several as- 
sorted women, and wind up again in the 
tank towns.. He handles his dramatic 
scenes with considerable sincerity and 
pathos, and wows the house down when- 
ever he slips into his vaudeville and bur- 
lesque routines. He stops the show with 
just a hint of his famous “Woodman” 
song. It is easy to see why vaudeville was 
popular, with comedians like Lahr throw- 
ing the gags. There is added nostalgia in 
the knowledge that Lahr is playing a part 
which parallels his own career, up to and 
obviously excluding his dissolution upon 
reaching Broadway. 

Jean Parker, as Lahr’s wife who leaves 
him, only to come back and save him 
from complete failure, is acceptable in a 
rather uneasy role, requiring too much of 
what is now considered stereotyped emo- 
tion, but she does better than might be 
expected and is, into the bargain, quite 
beautiful doing it. The rest of the cast 
have very little to do, although Kay Buck- 
ley stands out as a throaty, in fact chesty, 
soubrette. 


Only once does the production even 
approach Lahr, and that is in a final bur 


lesque number which has everything but 
a complete strip tease. Note that word 
“complete.” (BuRLEsQuE. By George 
Manker Watters and Arthur Hopkins. 
Jean Dalrymple, producer. Arthur Hép- 


kins, director.) 


Going Begging 


There are so many good things about 
“Beggar's Holiday” that it's a shame it 
cannot be called a completely satisfving 
show. The good things—the music, danc- 
ing, costumes, and especially the sets— 
should be enough to carry a thin book, 
but they are spotted so unevenly through- 
out the production that they fail to hold 
it together. And the book, which is based 
on, but seldom resembles John Gay’s 
eighteenth-century lyrical drama, “The 
Beggar's Opera,” rattles around so much 
that there are long periods of genuine 
discomfort. 

_ These periods are most pronounced 
when Zero Mostel, in the allegedly comi- 
cal role of Hamilton Peachum, a crooked 
politician, is thumping around the stage 
acting like a baritone Lou Costello. Mos- 
tel, who has had considerable success as 
a night-club comedian, may most merci- 
fully be described as miscast in his pres- 
ent role. 

On the brighter side, Alfred Drake 
does a very pleasant job as Macheath, the 
gang leader and heart breaker who is 
the central figure of the picaresque story; 
and Bernice Parks, stepping into the role 
vacated by the illness of Libby Holman 
shortly before the opening, is quite good. 
It is obvious that the lines and the songs 
were written for Miss Holman, who re- 


sembles Miss Parks no more than she 
reserbles Motel, but Miss Parks bridges 


the gap very nicely and has every reason 


to be proud of herself. 

The high spot of the show, however, 
is a number called “The Wrong Side of 
the Railroad Tracks,” sung by Marie 
Bryant and Avon Long, with an assist 
from Bill Dillard on the trumpet. It comes 
near the end of the first act, and every- 
thing after that is anticlimactic. (BEc- 
GAR’s Houtimay. Book and lyrics by John 
Latouche. Music by Duke Ellington. 
Perry Watkins and John R. Sheppard Jr., 
producers. Nicholas Ray, director.) 
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That Man Is Here Again 


Possibly there are extenuating reasons 
why a new play called “Wonderful Jour- 
ney” doesn’t measure up to its Hollywood 
counterpart, “Here Comes Mr. Jordan,” 
which won the 1941 Academy Award for 
the year’s best original story. Such rea- 


sons, say, as that the theme has become 
dated, or that the stage is too limited 


an arena for astral goings-on. But how- 
ever charitably you look at it, the fact 
remains that Harry Segall’s comedy 
comes a cropper for the more painful 


reasons that it is poorly cast and badly 
directed. 


As moviegoers will remember, this 
farce concerns the tribulations of a prize- 
fighter named Joe Pendleton, who is pre- 
maturely plucked from this life by Mr. 
Jordan, an overzealous Messenger. Mr. 
Jordan (Sidn _Blackmer) discovers the 
error when he examines the heavenly 


ledger and finds that Joe is entitled to 50 
more years on earth, For the record's 
) 
sake, as much as for Joe's, the pugilist is 
forced to occupy the dissipated body of a 


murdered millionaire. From here on in 


the ghostly contretemps are too numerous 
to recount, but the upshot of it all is that 


Joe wins the beautiful girl and the body: 


of the newly crowned heavyweight 
champ. 

Sidney Blackmer ambles through an 
adequate, if unexciting, rendition while 
Donald Murphy, as Joe, overplays a role 
not intended to be that hammy. The 
only redeeming performance of the eve- 
ning is turned in by Philip Loeb, an 
excellent comedian who plays Max 
Levene, Joe’s exuberant manager. (Won- 
DERFUL JouRNEY. Theron Bamberger and 
Richard Skinner, producers. Frank Em- 
mons Brown, director.) 
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Angel of Notre Dame 


In “Toplitzky of Notre Dame” another 
angel comes to earth to further the plot. 
But this time he is one Angelo (Warde 
Donovan), a very muscular gent whose 
mission is to help Notre Dame beat Army. 
George Marion Jr.'s book also concerns 
Toplitzky of the title (J. Edward Brom- 
berg), a loyal South Bend rooter whose 
New York tavern is the official meeting 
place of Notre Dame’s subway alumni. 
When Angelo materializes, he is adopted 


by the grateful tavern keeper, falls in 
love with Topliteky's adopted daughter 


(Betty Jane Watson), and-well, in any 
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case it was a bad year for the Army team. 

Unfortunately, Angelo’s miracle work- 
ing is limited strictly to the gridiron and 
doesn’t include supplying this musical 
with the saving grace of sparkle and hu- 
mor. “Toplitzky’s” chances for survival 
depend on Sammy Fain’s pleasing score, 
nice singing and lively dancing, and the 
obvious good will of a hard-working cast. 
(Topuitzky. William Cahn, producer. 
Jose Ruben, director. Robert Sidney, 
choreographer. Edward Gilbert, sets. 
Kenn Barr, costumes.) 


Po 


Shorn German Lambs 

There is no doubting the sincerity of 
all those concerned with “Temper the 
Wind,” although they have trouble mak- 
ing the drama measure up to its theme. 
The problem presented by its co-authors 


Edward Mabley and Leonard Mins is 
both topical and urgent: What is the 


best way for the Allies to help the Ger- 
mans rebuild their country without per- 
mitting the Nazis to create a new war 


machine? It would be too much to ex- 
pect the authors to know the answer to 
this one, but they do know many of the 


right questions to ask, and pose them 
with a commendable feeling for dialogue 
and characterization. The action and inci- 
dental comedy are something else again. 

The hero is an idealistic young lieuten- 
ant colonel (Thomas Beck) in the Ameri- 
can Army of Occupation,. whose object is 


to promote the good Germans in an in- 
dustrial town and denazify the bad ones. 


On the opposing side are various shades 


of villainy. There is the hypocritical in- 
dustrialist (Reinhold Schunzel) who con- 


nives for American aid on the pretext of 
helping his “people,” but dreams of the 
day when his factories will once again 
manufacture guns; there are, too, his 
violently Nazi son-in-law (Tonio Selwart) 
and his coldly practical sister (Blanche 
Yurka), who despises a defeated Hitler 


- and believes in the Prussian tradition 
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tiber alles. And from this side, Chicago 
contributes a plausible and_ well-con- 
nected businessman (Walter Greaza) 
who uses his fear of the Russians as an 
excuse to turn a pfennig’s profit.in Ger- 
many. 

The American GI’s, who would like to 
get home and see no reason for not let- 
ting Germany ferment in its own juices, 
are reasonably represented by George 
Mathews and Paul Trip, among others. 
And Herbert Berghof gives an excellent 
performance as a well-adjusted Czech 
officer who believes that the only re- 
formed Nazi is a dead one. But it is the 
lieutenant colonel who speaks for the 
authors when he quells a Nazi riot, ar- 
rests the Prussian industrialist, and starts 
the complacent American back to Wash- 
ington for a lesson in history and eco- 
nomics. What happens after that may be 
another play for the same authors—if they 


hurry, (TEMPER THE Winp. Barnard 


ray and Roland Haas, producers 
Negnald. Denham, director, Raymond 
Ynys 
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Hasn't Scratched Yet 


A phonograph may cost more than 
$1,000, or it may sell for $50 or less. 
Yet despite years of engineering research 
and refinement in records themselves, all 
machines suffer from a common ailment: 
the reproduction of the noise one hard 
surface makes when it moves over an- 
other. Because the finer and more ex- 
pensive machines possess a wider range 
and greater fidelity, their potential sur- 
face interference is even higher than that 
of low-cost instruments, which sacrifice 
sensitivity and musical values to curb 
scratchiness. Whatever the machines’ 
cost, most people play their phonographs 
down in a deep rumbling bass, because 
the surface noise is less apparent there 
than in the treble. And, although the 
best American disks are recorded at 
a frequency of around 8,000 cycles, the 
average low-priced machine is fixed in 
range at about 2,000 cycles. 

To find a way for this irresistible force 
to surmount its immovable object became 
a personal challenge to Hermon H. Scott 
some fifteen years ago. At a demonstra- 
tion on Dec. 22 in Waltham, Mass., at 
Scott’s Technology Instruments Corp., it 
appeared as if the 37-year-old scientist 
in sound had found his answer. His 
“Dynamic Noise Suppressor” almost com- 
pletely eliminated surface _ scratching 


without any sacrifice to the high fre- 
quencies, Furthermore, the usual hollow 


bass distortion was not apparent, 
An electronic device, the Dynamic 














Noise Suppressor consists of a circuit in- 


volving one or more tubes. Built into the 
amplifier, it has nothing to do with the 


pick-up, and can be used in any type of 
phonograph, although it shows to its best 
advantage in sets with wide ranges. One 
to four tubes suffice for home machines, 
and thirteen are needed for those used 
by broadcasting stations. At the moment, 
licensing arrangements have already been 
completed to build the Dynamic Noise 
Suppressor in the higher-priced Fisher 
and Scott sets (unrelated to the inven- 
tor), and it won't be long before the 
$200 price line can be © similarly 
equipped at an extra cost of about 10 
per cent. 

The usefulness of the Dynamic Noise 
Suppressor does not begin and end with 
the home phonograph. It will be invalu- 
able to radio both in ‘the recording of 
transcriptions and in the broadcast of 
records. Nor does Scott, well-known in 
the sound engineering field, think his in- 
vention will lose its value when—and if— 
film and tape recording enter the mar- 
ket. Laboratory demonstrations may 
show little noise interference, but when 
film or tape is commercially manufac- 
tured they will reproduce noise from the 
grain of the film or from the magnetism 
of the tape. Hence, the Dynamic Noise 
Suppressor, which adapts the character- 
istics of the amplifying system  instan- 


taneously to the needs of the music, will 


be just as vital to the future of recorded 
sound as it is to the present, 


Stand his Dynami Noise Suporeso in broadcasting suc 
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Three Times Four in Detroit 
Critics of “progressive” elementary and 


secondary education, drawn chiefly from 
the middle-aged and elderly, have long 
contended that the old drill methods in 


the three R’s were better than the current 


freedom-from-rote system of instilling 
knowledge in youthful heads. 


Last week in Detroit their numbers 
were augmented by high-school pupils 
in a major controversy which set the 
Board of Education on its ear. The spring- 
board for the debate which roused _par- 
ents as well as teachers and assorted em- 
ployers was a series of nine articles in 
The Detroit Free Press questioning the 
teaching methods in the city’s public 
schools. 

Alphabet Goops: The Free Press in- 

quiry started early last month when the 
banker brother of one of the paper’s edi- 
tors noticed that some newly hired bank 
employes had to have the alphabet posted 
on the wall before they could arrange 
papers in alphabetical order. Arthur Jun- 
tunen, the reporter assigned to the story, 
promptly began turning up damaging 
facts. A few samples: 
@ A high-school graduate couldn’t read 
time on his watch; another, applying for 
a job in an auto plant, didn’t know the 
answer to 3 times 4. 


@ High-school teachers who conducted 
a private survey of their own discovered 
to their dismay that a group of students 
confronted with spelling the word “apos- 
trophe” spelled it 61 different ways. 


@ More than 50 per cent of the tenth 
graders in high school failed in a simple 
arithmetic test in which they were told 
to add eight small numbers. 


@ One high-school boy turned in a one- 
page theme in which 23 simple words 
were misspelled, among them “corse” for 
“course” and “mechen” for “machine.” 
Even more depressing was the ex 
perience of a high-school teacher who 
drilled her pupils for half an hour on 
words and definitions and then asked for 
examples. “The capitulation of the public 
is slowly rising,” wrote one. “Will you 
quit magnanimity me?” wrote another. 
While Detroit teachers were divided 
on the question of which system was bet- 
ter, the old or the new, an unidentified 
University of Michigan professor ex- 
pressed his views of teaching in Detroit’s 
high schools. Graduates with A and B 
marks, he said, usually do no better than 
C at Michigan. From an even closer 
quarter came further criticism, Denby 
High School pupils prepared a booklet 
dating thet only & per cent of their 
graduates met college requirements. 
Put squarely on the defensive, Arthur 
E. Dondineau, superintendent of schools, 


anounced that the Board of Educations 


research staff was preparing 4 summary 
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Ever see 
dirty air 
take a bath? 


“SATURDAY NIGHT’ comes 
every day for dirty air 
that’s cleaned by Air- 
Maze oil bath filters. 


Engine and compressor 
users know how quickly 
grit and dust in the air 
can damage the pol- 
ished insides of their b 
equipment, cost them many extra dollars 
in major overhauls and added maintenance. 


That is why dozens of leading engine and 
compressor builders use Air-Maze oil bath 
filters as standard equipment, provide 
positive protection 
by insuring that only 
clean air enters the 
air intakes. 


HOW IT WORKS: Dust- 
laden air enters 
filter at A” and is 
drawn into oil pool 
“B”, where it ‘is 
“scrubbed” clean of most grit particles. 
Air and oil mixture then passes through 
exactly spaced all-metal wire baffles “C”, 
where any remaining dirt is impinged and 
washed down into sump. Clean, oil-free air 
passes through riser“D” into engine or com- 
pressor air intake. Entire operation is automatic. 








resutts: Filter is self-cleaning, requires but 
infrequent servicing. Cylindrical design pro- 
vides 5 to 8 times more filter area, resulting 
in negligible resistance to air flow. Available 
in many sizes and designs, also can be sup- 
plied with special silencing chamber. 


HAVE YOU A FILTERING PROBLEM? Whatever itis, 
put it up to Air-Maze—the Filter Engineers, 
Whether you build or — gg, LED 
use engines, compres- 
sors, air conditioning 
and ventilating equip- 
ment, or any device 
using air or liquids — 
the chances are there is 
an Air-Maze engineered 
filter to serve you better. 
Write Air-MazeCorpora- 
tion, Cleveland 5, Ohio. 
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) Sarnoff’s Tele-Vision 
» At 55, David Samoff, Russian immi- 
’ grant and ex-wireless operator, is presi- 


’ dent of the Radio Corp. of America, 
» probably the largest center of radio man- 


+ ufacture and research in the world.* Last 
~ week in his year-end report Sarnoff took 
_ along look at radio in 1946 and then set 
down some predictions of things to come 
- in 1947—and later. 

- Of all RCA’s vast activities, he had the 
~ most to say on the future of television. 
+ “If industrial unrest is ended and the 
@ flow of basic components is increased,” 
he wrote, “1947 holds promise of being 
America’s first major television year . . . 
It will be ready to play its first big role 
in the 1948 [Presidential] campaign. 
That year will be to television what 1924 
[when Coolidge and Davis ran for the 
: » Presidency] was to broadcasting . . . In 
_ 1947, television will be studied as a new 
' factor in politics as plans are laid for the 
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a _ 48 campaign of radio sound and sight. 
, ' In 1948, it may be expected that in the 
. ' United States there will be several hun- 
. » dred thousand television-equipped homes, 
y possibly as many as 500,000.” 
° On the touchy subject of color televi- 
sion, Sarnoff foresaw the transmission 
. - and reception of color pictures in motion, 
- _ then outdoor scenes in 1947, and “in 
. - 1948, electronic color television on large- 
1 size theater screens.” However, Sarnoff 
. _ warned, RCA color television of a quality 
;. m equal to present RCA black-and-white 
h television won't be around until about 
; 1951, 
i Por 
ae 
ir ‘Donnez Hildegarde Back’ 
a Hildegarde Loretta Sell grew up in 
” _ the shadow of a brewery in Milwaukee, 
it Wis., only to make an unnoticed flop as 
~ a vaudeville pianist. Then she went to 
g Paris. When she came back home in 
le _ 1936, she was the Incomparable Hilde- 
“ ~ garde, singer of French songs, teller 
- | of bad jokes, possessor of a grab bag of 
handy French phrases and a soupcon of 
8, « French accent. Recently, an editor of 
3. _ the Lampoon, Harvard’s monthly humor 
_ magazine, overheard Hildegarde’s radio 
+ program (CBS, Sunday, 9-9:30 p.m., 
_ EST). The result: 


“Qui has listened to Hildegarde’s new 

_ show? Qui has écouted it twice? Je 

_ heard it the other soir and, oh frére, has 
«™® this vieille type outdone lui-elle. Dans 
" her own inimitable, please Dieu, style, 

_ she has mettre le feu & radio, and, si je 

\ _ may be gauche, elle has set it back a 
; - hundred années. Je can seulement hope 


- 7° someone rds nous of cetie petite 


horreur tout fast. Je have had assez. 
+ Vous can give her back to Paris et Les 


( Ambassadeurs. Donnez-moi Cass Daley!” 
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Quick! Get relief from coughs, throat ir- 
titation of colds with Vicks Cough Drops. 
So fast because they're really medicated 
with throat-soothing ingredients of 
Vicks VapoRub. Try “em for fast relief! 
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You've dreamed of some day living 
or visiting in the land of sunshine— 
here is something you can doabout it. 
Start a California savings account 
with Standard Federal Savings and 
Loan Association. 3% earnings (rate 
to be paid December 31, 
3° / 1946) are offered by this time- 
0 tested, progressive organiza- 
tion, and Federal Insurance 
up te $5,000 on your savings. Send 
for “Save by Mail” plan and Stand- 
ard’s financial statement. 
Invest by the 10th—earn from the Ist. 
Write today for your free copy of “California, 
Here I Come,” picturing “life” in California 


STANDARD FEDERAL 
SAVINGS and LOAM ASSOCIATION 


TA Nae. ORtee, Skeet, 


\ae Keaes MA. Call. 














FOR 
GRACIOUS 
LIVING 


The distinctive © 
quality and un- 
changing good- | 
ness of Kings- 


bury Pale Beer 


make ita natural 
part of gracious 
living. Enjoyed 
coast to coast. 



















KINGSBURY BREWERIES 
Company 
Manitowoc & Sheboygan, Wis. 















Excelsior Springs, Mo. 


World Famous 
Mineral Waters & Baths 


* 





Government Sponsored 


$1,000,000 Hall of Waters 
Do you have a rheumatic condition? The 
Ball Clinic, Excelsior Springs, Mo., has per- 
fected a system of treatment for rheuma- 
tism and arthritis combined with the world 
famous mineral waters that has proven 
highly successful to thousands. This com- 
paratively new method of treatment is 
fully described in a beautiful booklet 
which will be sent free to anyone eho will 
write for it. Over 100,000 people visit 
Excelsior Springs annually. 


ESR 


yy? 





WRITE TODAY for free book re- 


garding this condition and kindred ail- 
ments, Address your letter to 


THE BALL CLINIC 


Dept. 570 Excelsior Springs, Mo. 
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La Résistance 
The French themselves finally have 


come through with a drama about the 
French resistance during German occu- 
pation. The Hollywood productions in- 
volving the underground have been con- 
vincing to various degrees but have all 
been unmistakably Hollywood: “Jericho,” 
the new French movie on the subject, is 


obviously produced by people who have 
first-hand knowledge of what it is like 
to be occupied. Nevertheless, it is in no 
way a documentary film. 


The main strength of “Jericho,” how- 


ever, is that it has no highly involved 
plot; it is primarily the story of 50 hos- 
tages, taken by the Germans to insure 
the safe passage of a fuel train, and their 


varying reactions to their fate. Based on 
an actual incident which happened in 
1944, “Jericho” shows the roundup of 
these hostages, with brief glimpses of 


some of their backgrounds; it has an ex- 
cellent scene where the Maqnis decide 
to blow up the train in spite of the obvious 
effect this will have on their 50 neighbors, 
and it ends with a bang-up rescue se- 


quence when the RAF bombs the prison 
as the hostages are about to be executed. 
The name of the film comes from the fact 
that the RAF called this mission “Oper- 


ation Jericho.” And, incidentally, this is 
probably the most pro-British French pic- 
ture that has been released in some time. 

Authentic Underground: All the 


characters are well played, from the 
mayor of the town (apparently Amiens), 
who puts his name and those of his coun- 
cilmen on the list of hostages, to a 















































“Jericho's” Maquis are convincing enough to be real underground fighters 





Larquey is excellent as a beggar... 


neurotic collaborationist. Pierre Brasseur, 
as the latter, gives a superb perform- 
ance as the man who, in spite of toadying 
up to the Germans, has the bad luck to 


land in jail just as the hostages are being 


taken. He has several violently emotional 
scenes, but manages to make them be- 
lievable rather than melodramatic. And 
Larquey is excellent in the role of a beg- 


gar who has never had any friends until 
he becomes one of the hostages. The Ger- 
mans are properly unpleasant, without 
looking like Erich von Stroheim, although 


they seem to shout too much. But maybe 
they did—the French should know. 


The quality of the characterizations, 
plus the sincerity of the film in general, 
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... Brasseur ditto as a quisling 


covers up certain technical flaws and oc- 
casional unevenness of direction. The 
English subtitles are adequate, although 
they omit some of the more picturesque 


idioms which crop up now and then. 
When, for instance, one character, speak- 
ing of the Germans, says: “Ils se couche- 
ront avec nos femmes,” it is translated 
something like: “They will mistreat our 
families.” The spirit is there, but not the 
letter. (JERICHO. Sacha Gordine, pro- 
ducer. Henri Calef, director.) 


Po 


Western Down Under 


Australia’s Christmas present to the 
United States is an excellent picture 


called “The Overlanders”—a_ well-docu- 
mented account of the first great cattle 
migration in 1942 from Wyndham, a tiny 
town in Northwest Austfalia, to the 


southern resting paddocks secure from 
Japanese invasion. 

In this magnificently filmed saga of the 
bleak Outback, 1,000 head of cattle are 
cajoled over some 2,000 miles of treacher- 
ous terrain by a tough little band of hard- 
riding drovers, led by a 6-foot-6-inch, 
excowboy named Chips Rafferty, and 
Daphne Campbell, his refreshingly beau- 
tiful counterpart. If you haven’t been 
Down Under, however, it’s not a bad 
idea to take along an ex-Pacific Gl to 
translate the Aussie slang. (THE OveER- 
LANDERS. J. Arthur Rank. Michael Balcon, 
producer, Harry Watt, director.) 


oo 


British Heaven 


When the Park Avenue Theater 
opened at the end of October (NEws- 
WEEK, Oct. 21, 1946), it sold seats by 
subscription only and planned to book 
as many first-run pictures as possible. 
This, however, proved to be more trouble 
than Walter Reade, the manager, had 
bargained for, and after a little more 


than a month a new B goer! was adopted, 
whereby the general public could buy 


reserved seats at prices ranging from 
$1.50 to $2.40. About $90,000 was re- 
turned to the original subscribers, and 
Universal took over the theater on a ten- 
year lease. 

The first picture to be shown under 
the new management is J. Arthur Rank’s 
“ . »” . . . 
Stairway to Heaven,” and it is a highly 
auspicious start. “Stairway” is the diffi- 
cult combination of war story and fan- 
tasy, but the fantasy, handled as ap- 
parently only the British can do it, is 


adult as well as light-hearted and has 
the admirable quality of taking itself 
seriously only to kid itself. Few pro- 
ducers in this country would dare do 


a gay war story just at this point, but 
the British somehow earned the right, 
in 1940, to regard the war in any way 
they choose. 

In Heaven, according to this picture, 


a messenger is sent to fetch every mortal 
whose time is up, and a complicated 
checkoff system insures his arrival on 


schedule. When Peter Carter (David 


Niven) bails out of a burming bomber 
without a parachute and drops into the 
Channel, the messenger sent for him 
loses him in the fog, and he gets an 


unexpected reprieve. The messenger, 
however, gets in trouble with the authori- 
ties higher up for figuratively dropping 
the ball, and by the time he frantically 


does find Carter, the RAF man has fallen 


in love with a WAC from Boston (Kim 
Hunter). The rest of the picture con- 
cerns the .messenger’s attempts to get 
Carter back, and the celestial trial to see 


if Carter has earned the right to live a 


_ little longer. 


Niven and Miss Hunter are excellent, 
and superior performances, are turned in 


by the rest of the cast, especially Roger 
Livesey as the doctor who tries to save 
Peter both on earth and in Heaven. 
(Stairway TO HEAvEN. J. Arthur Rank. 
Michael Powell and Emeric Pressburger, 


producers-directors. Technicolor.) 


Abie’s Irish Why 


In spite of the length of its run, “Abie’s 
Irish Rose” was not a good play when it 
opened on Broadway in 1922. It is there- 


fore difficult to understand why the pres- 
ent movie version should have been made, 
but even more difficult to understand why 
it should ever have been released. It has 
absolutely nothing to recommend it, and 
the enumeration of its faults would be out 
of. keeping with the holiday spirit. It 
should be recorded, however, that the 
protests of the American Jewish Com- 
mittee, the National Conference of Chris- 
tians and Jews, and similar organizations, 
which stated that the picture is “the 
worst sort of caricature of both Jews and 
Catholics,” are perfectly justified. The 
protests are, granted, about twenty years 
late, but they appear to be the only 
thing that may stop further revivals of 
“Abie.” (Apie’s InisH Rose. Bing Crosby 
Producers, Inc., released through United 


Artists. Edward A. Sutherland, producer- 
director.) 








































Skiing—with ski-lifts for full 
pleasure. Ski school headed by 


Fried! Pfeifer, international 
champion. Skating, sleighing, 
‘ swimming and other activities. 
" - 4 





Guest accommodations at a 
wide price range. Reservations must 


be confirmed in advance. 


Address—W. P. ROGERS, 
Gen'l Mgr., Sun Valley, Idaho. 


and dont forget next saimmner 


Golf, riding, fishing, skeet-shoot- 
ing and many other healthful 


sports. Fun for all the family. 
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in the nation’s capital 


WOMAN Pa 


x**k* 





One of America’s great hotels . . . 
where you'll find every facility for 








full enjoyment . . . either indoors 
or within the spacious grounds. 


Frank E. Weakly, President 
2600 WOODLEY ROAD, W. W. WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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MINNEAPOLIS 


STAR 


EVENING 


MINNEAPOLIS 


TRIBUNE 


MORNING AND SUNDAY 


MORE THAN 
500,000 SUNDAY, 
400,000 DAILY 

















“I can assure you that 
reading NEWSWEEK is one 
of the items on my ‘must’ 
program.” 

WALTER GEIST 


President, 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co. 
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- Tugwell on Puerto Rico 


Rexford Guy Tugwell, once the stormy 
petrel of the New Deal, from 1941 to 
1946 governor of Puerto Rico, and always 
a confessed believer in Planning (with 

’ “ ” . . 

a capital “P”), has written a passionate 
defense of his embattled stewardship in 
“The Stricken Land.” The problems of 
Puerto Rigo are desperate enough and 
exciting enough to warrant this book. 
Even to the reader not overly concerned 
with Caribbean affairs, at Tugwell’s able 
writing hand the story of the unhappy is- 
land is an absorbing one (provided the 
read. skips the many paragraphs where 
Tugwell shows his too deep absorption 
with minor details). 

Although Puerto Rico, takes up most 
of this book, the average reader may well 
be more interested in Tugwell’s discus- 
sion of his late chief, President Roosevelt. 
He reports many conversations with the 
man who brought him to Washington 
from Columbia University to play an im- 
posing role in the early days of the New 
Deal. They do not give a new picture of 
the wartime President, but they add to 
the general knowledge of him. Roosevelt, 
reports Tugwell, believed that the West 
Indies should be allowed self-govern- 
ment, even at the risk of bad govern- 
ment. Tugwell here puts his sense of 
history and literary abilities to good use. 

For those interested in the economics 
of democracy, in what the British call 
“the colonial problem,” and in what 
Americans call “dollar diplomacy,” Tug- 
well’s book is an important source of in- 
formation. It is his own story, from his 
own viewpoint, but it must be remem- 
bered that Tugwell’s connection with 


Puerto Rican affairs began in 1941 and 
that no American in the next five years 
was Closer to them than he was. His is 
a story of a fight for justice for Puerto 
Rico as Tugwell thought justice should 
go. (THe STRICKEN LanD. Rexford G. 
Tugwell. 704 pages. Doubleday. $4.50.) 


ows 


The Nisei Injustice 


Impelled by fears, real and fancied, of 
a suspect minority, the Army during the 
war decreed evacuation of all persons of 
Japanese ancestry from the West Coast. 
Along with Japanese aliens, the Nisei, or 


’ American-born citizens of Japanese an- 


cestry, were herded into camps which for 
many of them became in effect detention 
pens for the duration. The story of what 
happened to them, the uprooting of the 
American heritage they thought they had, 
and the ambivalent emotions which led 
some to vindicate themselves by fighting 
in the American Army, and others to 
renounce their American citizenship, is a 
bitter and unbeautiful tale. 

It is told in unemotional and often 
turgid prose in “The Spoilage,” a careful 
sociological study made during the war 
by teams sponsored by the University of 
California. The results were assembled by 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas and Richard S. 
Nishimoto and other contributors. Only 
part of the story is told in the first volume 
now published. Others are to follow. It is 
a case history in the brittleness of demo- 
cratic safeguards in crisis which deserves 
the careful study of every thoughtful 
citizen. (THe Spomace. By Dorothy 
Swaine Thomas and Richard S. Nishi- 
moto. 388 pages. University of California. 
$3.75.) 
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Some of the Japanese aliens and citizens in a West Coast relocation center 
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Huston-Pix 
Kenneth Roberts has a new best seller 


After Six Years a New Roberts 
Kenneth Roberts, whose private war 
with “sloppy historians” has netted him 
the literary jackpot more times than his 
fellow historical novelists care to admit, 
breaks a six-year silence with his latest 
novel, “Lydia Bailey.” According to the 
publishers, Roberts was not just sitting 
up at his Maine farm counting the royal- 
ties accrued from his “Northwest Pas- 


sage,” but really needed these six years . 


for the research on his new book. 

As evidence of what he was up to dur- 
ing this period, they proudly point to his 
(and his wife’s) translation of Moreau 
de St. Méry’s “American Journey.” This 
translation, which the publishers call an 
“important factual addition” to American 
history, not just part of Roberts's enormous 
research, is. scheduled for publication 
sometime this year. Research or history, 
Roberts himself counts this translation in 
with the more than 2,000,000 words he 
wrote before getting “Lydia Bailey” 
pared down to its present 480-odd pages. 

Roberts’s historical brew here deals 
with the United States of 1800—when 
the Federalists were in power. The United 
States, however, is mere background for 
most of the action centers in Haiti, spread- 
ing thence to France and Tripoli. The 
plot is pivoted on the adventures of one 
Albion Hamlin, a young Maine lawyer 
who goes to Haiti in search of Lydia, with 
whose portrait he has fallen in love. Their 
hectic romance blooms amid the Haitian 


revolt against the French planters, and 
from there on in, it’s grandiose heroics 


0 an enormous scale, 


Roberts is undoubtedly more serious 
about history than most popular authors. 
But most of “Lydia Bailey's” readers will 


regard its vast documentation as a sec- 
ondary virtue. The Literary Guild, which 
has a nose for best sellers, thought 
enough of the book to make it its January 
choice. Hollywood, never far behind, is 
now in the process of proving it thinks 
so too. (Lyp1a BarLey. By Kenneth Rob- 


erts. 488 pages. Doubleday. $3.) 











book on “Credit 
Loss Control” 








If you sell or ship on credit, these 
facts are vital to you. During World 
War II business failures and credit 
losses dropped to a record low . . . just 
as they did during World War I. 
Almost any customer was “A good 
credit risk.” Credits ceased to be a 
problem . .. and many business execu- 
tives were lulled into a false sense of 
security. 


period following World War I. In just 
three years credit losses paid by 
American Credit Insurance jumped to 
more than 20 times the 1919 figure. 
And no one knows if history will repeat 
after World War II. 

Competition 
Small companies grown stronger on 
war earnings are challenging former 
leaders. New products threaten long- 
established lines. Many companies un- 
doubtedly over-extended themselves 
during the war years. Strikes and other 
production delays are eating up work- 
ing capital. Many firms will have 
trouble . . . and some of these firms may 
be your customers. It’s time you paid 











But now look back to the postwar 


is getting tougher. 


~ American 


Credit Insurance 
Pays You When 
Your Customers Can‘t 


OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
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more attention to your credits. 

You know that a large percentage of 
your working capital is represented by 
your accounts receivable. Sound busi- 
ness judgment will tell you that your 
receivables are limportant assets at all 
times . . . subject to risk at all times 
... Should be protected at all times. So 
isn't it sensible to take steps now to 
protect your credits in the months and 
years of uncertainty that lie ahead? 

Our book, ‘‘Credit Loss Control,’ 
shows you why manufacturers and 
wholesalers in over 150 lines of business 
now carry American Credit Insurance 
- . . which guarantees payment of 
accounts receivable for goods shipped 
... pays you when your customers can't. 

This timely book presents actual 
cases to show some of the many things 
that can happen . . . to destroy a cus- 
tomer’s ability to pay . . . during the 
30-60-90 days after goods are shipped. 
It charts the rise of business failures 
after World War I... and shows how 
you can safeguard your accounts 
receiyable and your profits despite in- 
flation, deflation or readjustment. 

If ever there was a time when you 
needed the facts in this book, it is now. 
It’s time you paid more attention 
to your credits. Without obligation, 
write today for a copy of ‘‘Credit Loss 
Control” to American Credit Indemnity 
Company of New York, Dept. 43, First 
National Bank Bldg., Baltimore 2, Md, 


PRESIDENT 


AMERICAN 


CREDIT INDEMNITY 
COMPANY 


OF NEW YORK 
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Community Refrigeration 
Center Installs Big 
New Frick-Freezer 
The Consumers Ice & Coal Co, operates 


at Lancaster, Penna., an outstanding Com- 


munity Refrigeration Center. Here quick- 


freezing has been a major service since 
1941, when four Frick Blizzard Freezers 
were installed, 


This season a great new tunnel-type 
Frick-Freezer, 60 ft. long and equipped 
with both a conveyor and push-trucks, re- 


ceives up to 
4,000 Ib. of 


foods per hour 


from the elabo- 
rate processing 


} machinery, The 
Blizzard 





original 
Freezers are also 


New Processing Building + use. Thus the 


and Frick-Freezer at Lan- 


caster. products of lush 


Lancaster Coun- 


ty forms go to 
= sub-zero storage 
—and to market! 


Frick - Freezers 
are adapted to 


handling ANY 


foods, depend- 
ably and profit- 


ably, Let us help 


J you solve your 
Four Blizzard Freezers “ 
at The Consumers Plant. freezing prob- 


lems, 
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The Irrepressible Taft-Dewey Conflict 
by RAYMOND MOLEY |? | 


Cieveranp—A cloud no bigger 


b ’ 
than Tom Dewey's hand floats in the 
ruddy Republican sky of Ohio. As this 
portent expands, it is likely to bring 
into closer contact Ohio’s two distin- 
guished sons and _ senators, Bricker 


and Taft. Their common interest may 


not be apparent for some time, al- 
though rumors came thick and fast 
over the holidays. But it must be clear 
to both Ohio senators that 
divided they merely con- 
tribute to the chances of a 
Dewey runaway. 

Taft and Bricker have 
been in contact several 


times. Their relationship 


can best be described by 


piecing together several fac 
tors. In 1940 and 1944, 
they observed an agreement 


to support each other. 
Bricker was for Taft in 
1940; Taft for Bricker in 1944. This 


arrangement was not a permanent Al- 


phonse-Gaston act, and circumstances 
have altered things. Taft is all but an 


avowed candidate. He talks like a can- 


didate. He says that he and Bricker 
will discuss the Ohio situation after 


Congress meets, But he adds that the 


job before him and his party in Con- 
gress precludes consideration of per- 


sonal ambitions now. After the ad- 


journment of Congress, Presidential 
candidates can be taken up, he says. 


. > . *s° . 
Bricker’s public position is that 
he can scarcely announce a withdrawal 


from a candidacy he has not avowed, 


He has made no effort to promote his 
candidacy. Even in 1944, his pursuit 


of the nomination was organized at a 


late date. He enjoys the prospect of 
long service in the Senate, with an 


opportunity to give proper thought to 
his private affairs. To go after dele- 


gates is an expensive job, and it cer- 
tainly disturbs a man’s attention to his 


task in the Senate. It is likely, there- 


fore, that Bricker will give Taft a free 
hand to get the Ohio delegation and 


to gather strength wherever else his in- 


clinations may lead him. 
There is no direct evidence of any 


Taft-Bricker agreement at this time. 


But it would not be illogical for 
Bricker to reason that, if he sup- 


ports Taft by sufferance now, he 


would be entitled to second choice 
by Taft’s followers if, in 1948, it is 


evident that the senior senator cannot 


make the nomination grade. Perhaps 
that is where he chooses to leave it. 





There is no Goubt at all about the 


two senators’ attitude toward Dewey. 
They are both implacably opposed to 


him. He dashed the hopes of one in 
1940 and of the other in 1944. 


It is a little silly to put such stock 
as some have in the effect of Bricker’s 
speech at the Gridiron Club in De- 


cember. A Gridiron speech is no meas- 


ure of a man’s capacity. It is believed 


in Ohio, however, that peo- 
ple favorable to Dewey and 


to Taft lost no opportunity 


to make it known that Brick- 
er made a poor speech on 


that occasion. 


In the inevitable ideolog- 
ical struggle for power in 


the Republican party, there 


is little doubt even now 
about the alignment. Taft, 


Bricker and others will be 


on the_ conservative side. 
Dewey, Stassen, Warren and probably 


Baldwin will be to the left. 


When the views of New York’s 
new senator, Irving Ives, become 


known in the debate over labor-law 


revision, there are bound to be fire- 
works. He is far to the left of Taft 


and somewhat more pro-labor than 


Dewey. He is exceedingly well in- 
formed on labor questions. He has 


been head of the Labor Relation: 


School at Cornell and was prominently 
identified with labor legislation while 


majority leader in the New York As: 


sembly. Dewey’s anti-discrimination 
act bears Ives’s name. His position is 


best described by saying that, had he 


been a member of the Senate last 
spring, he would not have approved 


the Case bill, 


Since Ives and Dewey have been 
politically associated and since Dewey 


is primarily responsible for Ives’s be- 


ing in the Senate, Ives will inevitably 
be the Dewey Senate spearhead when 


Taft, as labor chairman, gets to work. 


' 
Dewey can avoid a clear avowal (0) 
candidacy, but as titular head of the 
party and a potential candidate, he 


Will be a heavy influence in Republican 


affairs in the next two years. And that 
influence will not favor Taft. 


Upon the impending Taft-Dewey 
rivalry rest most of the hopes of all 


other candidates. Never have there 


been so many first-rate, second-string 


candidates. And the White House will 


haunt their dreams as did the white 
whale those of Captain Ahab in 


“Moby Dick.” 























THAT THE CHAMP 
HAD 70 DIVE FOR ME” 


“It looked easy...till I tried it,” writes 

, ‘ . p ° aa . ‘ . ‘ 

a Chicago friend of Canadian Club 
Whisky. “The champion sponge-diver of the 
Dodecanese Islands, Nick Scumpurdis showed 
me how. Holding a hig rock firmly over my 
head as ballast, I dived, sank like an anchor 
and... passed out! 





£4 “Nick plunged to the rescue... He's 


barrel-chested from years of deep-water 
work. To become 1946 champ, he’d dived down 


OF feet and stayed down | minute 31 seconds! 


. 4 : oe 
Even unconscious, I was no problem for Nick. 


a 


€} “He hauled me to the surface, | Q “Through a ‘magnifying glass,’ he selected 3 “Nick shot up out of the water with a 


a sponge. Then down he plunged. I didn’t big sponge after one dive. He peeled off 


know the sponge is a live animal. It clings tightly to 


rocks, Divers must hack it loose with a long Knife... Nick loves his work, But my one dive convinced 


me that I'd die before | made a cent at his job! 


couched up half an ocean. He told me 
hat sharks and carnivorous eels are all in the 


¢ day's work, That cured me! I stayed on the 


the black skin, and trampled it till flexible, 


often taking three 10-foot dives for one sponge. 


siirfae and watched him get a sponge. 


0 “Nick knows his way around 


on land too. He took us after- 
wards to an outdoor restaurant for 


Canadian Club highballs. We drank 


to deeper and richer dives for him. 
But for me...no thanks! As I left to 


] '‘ 
make My TWA plane connection, | 
told Nick I’d never dive for a sponge 
again in anything deeper than a bath- 


tub!” 


’ 
9 World-roving Americans are 


again finding Canadian Club 


popular in 87 /ands. Why? Canadian 


\ ‘ ‘ ‘ 

Club 1s hieht as scotch, rich as rye, 
satisfying as bourbon. You can stay 
with it all evening, in cocktails be- 
fore dinner, tall ones after. That’s 
what made Canadian Club the larg- 


est-selling imported whisky in the 


United States. 


IN 87 LANDS NO OTHER WHISKY TASTES LIKE 


on 
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